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H™ MAJESTY’S OPERA, DRURY-LANE.— 

PRIVATE CONCERTS.— All communications re- 
specting the ENGAGEMENT of any of the ARTISTS belonging 
to Her Majesty’s Opera for Private Concerts, Soirées, &c., to be 
made to Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Messrs. Cramer and Co., 
201, Regent-street, W. 





ICKETS, in the best positions, for both OPERA 
+. HOUSES, Nilsson’s and other principal Concerts, Horti- 
¢ Iturel Flower Shows, &c., International Exhibition, Crystal 
Palace, at 201, Regent-street. 


VOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to subscribers, 
members, and associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
Thursday evening next, the 16th inst., commencing at 8 
By order, 


o'clock. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapgmy or Mvsic, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—FOURTH CONCERT, May 18, St. 
James’s-hall, 8 o’clock. Schubert’s two movements in B flat ; 
concerto, pianoforte, Beethoven—Mons. E. M. Delaborde ; 
overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn; symphony, No, 8 in F, 
Beethoven ; overture, Masaniello, Auber. Vocalists—Malle. 
Carlotta Patti, and Herr Walter, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna 
(his first appearance). Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; to places 
where evening dress is not necessary, 53. and 2s. 6d. 


M USICAL UN! UNION.—DUVERNOY, PIANIST, 
Tuesday, May 14, ae past three, with Maurin, 
Wiener, Waefelghem, and tre. Quartet, No. 7, in F, 
Beethoven ; Trio, C minor, Mendelssohn ; Quartet, in D, No. 79, 
—. Pianoforte solos by Duvernoy. ’ Tickets, 10s. 6d. each 
family tickets (for three) one guinea, to be had of Lamborn 
Cock, and of i St. James’s- i? Members can pay for 


visitors Regent-street entrance. J. Exta, Director, Victoria- 
equare. 














NDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE of 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES 
- R.H. the Princess of WALES. 

H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Their R.H.’s the Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN. 

-R.H. the Princess a Ld Marchioness of Lorne. 
S.H, the Duke of TECK. 
.R.H. the Duchess of TECK 
-R.H. the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, and 
oc ee BESS 

ir begs to announce his SERA, 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on the same scale as 
an: years, on Monday, June 17, at the Floral Hall, AE 





M: SYDNEY SMITH will PLAY at his first 
Pianoforte Recital, at St. George’s Hall, May 15, the fol- 
lowing selection of his compositions: “ Morning wdro 
“The oho des hi Wheel,” “Sleigh Bells,” ‘Jeunesse Dorée. 

“ Mare’ ‘ambours,” “Grand Transcription of the pM 





ME BERRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS.— 
SUMMER SERIES,—The Subscription Concerts will be 
ae at 8ST. J in tg S$ HALL on Monday morning next, May 13 ; 
rag A May 30; Wednesda > ag ‘June 19. 
Malle. Titiens, Mdile. Marie Ro: Roze, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
aad Itale Cam mail. ae r Agnes. Signor Foli, and Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s of Henry Leslie's Summer 
Concerts. Tickets, lbs. ag 5s., agg 2s. 6d , at the principal 
publishers and libraries ; and at Austin’ s office, St. James’s-hall. 


[NDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE of 
H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBUR 
Mr. JOHN Ne ty BARNETT has ee honour to an- 
nounce his GRAND ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL CONCERT, 
s St. James’s Hall, a Monday evening, May 20th, when will 
be performed, by express desire, his cantatas, 


TRE ANCIENT MARINER, and 











ARADISE and the PERI. Artistes—Mes- 
dames Titiens, +7 and Patey; Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, Orchestra and chorus 350. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 7s. 6d.; at St. James’s-hall ; 
the Principal musicsellers ; and Mr. J. F, Barnett, 41, Ports: 
down-road, W. 








LASGOW. SATURDAY EVENING CITY 
HALL CONCERTS. The Nineteenth Season commences 

ft September. To make arrangements for which Mr. Airlie 
Secretary is now in London for eight or ten days, and may 
cated with at Angus’ Hotel, 23, New Bridge-street, 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 
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Grande Valse. Solo... .cccccccessevsecerseveveseveese 

Ditto. Duet cecosecccccccccccece covccccscece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo .. 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....cecece ee cece ce cevgoces 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo....seeese sees 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0......++++++ 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ..sccscseceseesceveveceecess 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo.. 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo . so ceee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription vartde. ) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ........6+ 
Etude de Concert. Solo ..... 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...-.ssecosccsccvesssecccses sees 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo....secssssecssvceeeeveece 
La Harpe (Romance). Sold ..sesesscesscecssevesevecs 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ........+- 
Tho Fairy’s Reverie. Solo ......sesscececccesseveccees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo.......++++6 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
* Duct .. 


aan? 


eee ee ee ewer eeee 
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Cee ee ee en en ener anes 


9/8 Waltz. Solo.. h.dc.00:06 d0000966 49006640 000008 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Svaneer ibed.) "Solo. encoce cece 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). ern 'y Transcribed. 0 
BEE ivcncaseies 
Orphee aux Enfers ‘(Divertissement). "Duet . 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ...ssseeseevee¥evveeee 
Duet 00 cvccccccce cscves 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet. e600 se bese 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo .....seeceee cece 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ...sssecseseee 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
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scribed.) SolO ....eeeeeeeee+eeeeeee+(0Ust Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo Pe 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......ses.eeee ” 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique, Solo ...... 5 0 

VOCAL MUSIC. 
Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdille. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasguats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Bang by Malle. 

Colombo. Solo ....sseseeees coccccceese 4 O 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné ad > (sung by Mame. 

Trebelli-Bettini). Solo.. scomveceace @ 9 


Never more, ‘‘ Non é ver,” with ‘English ‘and French 
words, Solo ...sscsseees 40 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung ‘by ‘Bignori “Clabatta e , Cara. 
voglia. Solo.. ee ee 
Non torno (Romanza). "gang by ‘Bignori. Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia, SOLO .rsssecccecceveveesscccvvseveveseseeee 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ........+ 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ..... 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ..sesscececeevcesecceececece 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo epeege 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. "Bolo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ...... +++» 
Il Farfallone, Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......++.+ 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). Solo ....+++++ 


ee ee eeeeeeeere 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. The 
next Orchestral Concert will take place in St. James's 

Hall, Wednesday Evening, May 15, when will be performed 
Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony, Moscheles’ Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor, and other works. Pianiste, Mdme. Arabella 


Goddard. Vocalist, ‘Mdlle, Marie Marimon. Conductor, Dr, 
Wylde, 





N R. W. H. CUMMINGS. has the honour 


to announce ae the first poctamanee of his 


“THE FAIRY RING,” 

will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th 5 Fg at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith W 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and he Levis Thomas, 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, *tc. Solo Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas. The Chorus will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the Oratorio cae (by the kind permission of the 
Directors and Mr. J. Barnby). The Second Part of the Pro- 
ramme will be a Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 

‘ollowing eminent artists will also appear: Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Jose 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 5s.; area and gallery, 
Tickets to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co,, 50, New Bond-street. 


N DELLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour 
announce TWO MORNING CONCERTS, at the 
St. =f, hall, on Wednesday, June 6, and on Mon onday, 
June 24, these being the only concerts at whith Malle. Christine 
Nilsson will appear during the season, On these 
Malle. Christine Nilsson will be assisted by the following 
eminent artistes:—Mdme. Patey and Mr. Sims Reeves ; piano- 
forte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard; violin, Mdme, Norman- 
Neruda, Conductor, Sir Julius "Benedict. Tickets at the 
principal libraries, musicsellers’, and concert agents’. 


errs BONDY begs to announce that her AN- 
NUAL MORNING CONCERT takes wad La yes 
Saturday, 11th May, at the Queen's Concert To —_ 
mence at three. Vocalists—Mdme. Florence leo Miss 
Fennie, Herr Carl Bonrer. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Bondy ; Violin, Herr Jcsef vg Viola, Mr. W. H. Hann; 
Violoncello, M. Vieuxtem Conductors, Messrs. Enzian, 
Schuberth, and LEisoldt. served seats, 108. 6d.; family 
tickets (to admit three) one guinea; unreserved seats, 5s. ; 
to be had of Mr. Hall at the Rooms ; and of Mdille. Bondy, 
17, South Molton-street, Grosvenor- -aquare. 











221, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 

ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 

-her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 

above address, and that she continues to give lessons on the 
Guitar.and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
e Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price Ono Shilling. Goppanp and Co. -y 4 
Argyll- place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


| ” eee COCKS and CO.’"S NEW MUSIC. 


HE POPULAR SONGS and BALLADS of 
the DAY. ea eraleet ne and Fed free, ind & 
e 
Fm tg to Handel, Haydn, Memes Ann oyricken, 
Alfred Scott Gatty, Hatton (J. ), H 
{Wwin.) Hawthorne (Alice), Cherry (J. W.), Barker hice ay 
iol, Kacken (F. W-}, Sart (Henry) Lindaay (ist 
Hh rds (Brin’ omas uc 
(B) ale, ert (J. W.), Wallace (W. V.), and Wrigh’ 


OPULAR MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE.— 
P A CATALOGUE gratis and postage free of the eae 
works of J. 8. Bach, Beetboven, Ha: ae wept Mendelssoh _ 
Brinley Richards, | W. II. Callcott, Bellak, C 
Godfrey, Delaseuri * Fred. Lemoine, F, V. came Alfonse 
Leduc, I. Liebich, C, H, Marriott, Stephen Glover, a 
Lee, Carl _— M. Greville, F. Mattini, J. Pridham, W. 
Rockstro Walpole, | A cm Adam Wright, W. 
Vincent wallace, and 


Lmzice's POPULAR "MUSIC for the PIANO- 
"pea noeeat * igh in 











yarns Dred porn for the 
RTE. 28. amps. 

Sole Publishers, Ropert Coous ¢ + ys New Burlington a 

street. 


| yi: STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating ie enric ing US voice, and removing 
a. ad ncn hs and the yn testimonials received 
Grisi, Persiani, egy as many of *- rT 
Steteamen, fully ete) be without thio a ayy To 
ease alved of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in United 
Kingdom, 
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N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 60, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


h Rk. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons 4s usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonxy Ruoprs, Crorpon, 5. 


NHORISTER BOYS for ETON COLLEGE 

J CHAPEL.—Two or three are wanted to fill vacancies. 
Salary from £25 to £40 per annum, according to proficiency, 
and education fice in the Choristers’ School. Terms, three 
monts’ notice on either side before cancelling agreement 
Duties, daily service Application to be made to Dr 
MACLEAN, Eton College, Windsor, No boy not having fair 
proficency in Cathedral Choir singing need apply.—April th, 
1872. 


7TON COLLEGE.—An articled pupil wanted 
‘4 by the Organist and Music-director. An ex-chorister 
preferred. Apply to Dr. Maclean, 


( RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER.—Queen’s 
College, Oxford.—This post will be vacant at Midsummer, 
Daily evening service, and two services on Sundays, during 
term. Salary, £2100 per annum. Candidates are requested to 
apply, by letter cnly, to the Precentor, on or before the 51st of 
May next, stating age, and enclosing testimonials of ability to 
train boys. 
ANTED.—An Organist for a Church in a 
fashionable watering place, near Dublin. Amateur 
Choir, Organ 8 manuals, Pedals CCC. Good opening for 
tuitions and a Choral Society. Salary, £50 per Annum. Apply, 
stating references, and sending copies of testimonials, to 
William Stewart, 6, Leinster-street, Dublin. 


NEW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS. 
LIST FOR MAY. 








A Liturgical arrangement of Haydn's 8th Mass. 


Flowers. 78. 6d. 
Twelve Popular Litanies. Dr, G. F. Flowers. 
Missa Benedicta. Dr. G. F. Flowers. 7s. 6d. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
*Flon-Flon.” Mazurka de salon, A. Noyer. 4a, 
*Ooquette.” Polkwde salon. A. Noyer. 48. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverio, Edmond Wiehler, 4s. 
“J) furore.” Galop di bravura. J. F. Simpson. 4s, 
“Un Soirée A Naples.” Tarantelle. E. Reyloff. 4s. 
“Loin delle.” Elegie. KE. Reyloff. 4s. 

SONGS. 

** The Children’s Victory.” K. Reyloff. 38. 
“Mabel.” H.Scballelm. 3s. 
** Biddy McGrath.” Mirana. 3s. 
**Masonic Mischief” (Comic.) Gerard Grant. 8s. 


DANCE MUSIC, 
Valse ‘‘Coralline.” Played at the principal London Theatres. 
Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Quadrille “ Les Folies du Carnival.” A Lindheim. 
4s. With Portraits of Mdlle. Sara and Troupe, 


danced nightly in the Opera of ‘*‘ Genevieve de 
Brabant.” 


Henny Srrav & Co., Music Publishers, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW MUSIC BY VIRCINIA 
CABRIEL. 


Dr. G. F. 
2s, 6d. 





FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ANGEL OF THY LOVE, THE. In F and A flat. 
BEREFT. 
BESIDE THE SEA. In C and E. 
CLIMB, PRETTY FLOWERS. ‘ Who's the Heir?’ 
CORRIGAUN SAT BY A FOUNTAIN FAIR, THE, 
and Found.” 
In C and E flat. 


DAY AFTER DAY. 
DESERTED ——— THE, 


“Lost 


“ Lost and Found.” 
DEUX ROSES, LES. 


FAITH. 

FIRST SNOW, THE, 

HOME AT LAST. 

IN FUTURE YEARS. In B flat and D flat. 

IN THE SUN SHADED VALLEY. In C and D flat. 
* Lost and Found.” 

THINK ON THEE IN THE NIGHT. 

KAVE ME. Duet. ‘ Lost and Found.” 

OVE OF YEARS, THE. 

uUcy SAT AT HER SPINNING WHEEL’ “ Who's the 


Heir? 
MY LOST DARLING. In E flat and F. 
MY LOVE. 

OH! FATR SERAPH. 

© LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. In G, B flat, and B, 
OH, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME, 
© WILT THOU HAVE MY HAND, 
ONE LITTLE YEAR AGO, 

ONLY. In C and E flat. 

ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 
PARTED. In B flat and D. 

OUR LRISH EARTH. 

BOUL MUBIC. 
THINKEST THOU, 
THISTLEDOWN., 
THREE ROSES. 
TOGETHER. 
TRICOLOR OF FRANCE, THE, 

TWO LIVES 

VOICES OF THE PAST. 

WAITING. In © minor and E minor. 
WEARY. In C and E flat. 

WHAT AILS THIS HEART O’ MINE? 
WHATEVER I8, IS BEST. 

WORK. 


I 
L 
IU 
L 


In A flat and D flat. “ Lost and Found.” 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS BACH. 


London; Durr & Stewanr, 147, Oxford-street. 


'YHE UNITED LAND COMPANY (Lrmrtep).— 

DWELLINGS for the WORKING and MIDDLE 
CLASSES.—The Company have now on Sale highly eligible 
BUILDING SITES in healthy suburban localities, with all the 
advantages of thorough drainage, good roads and footpaths, 
and rapid communication with town by rail, river, or omnibus, 
suitable especially for the Working and Middle Classes, who, 
in addition to buying the land at a cheap rate, with payment 
of the cost by easy instalments, can have advances for a 
on the plots on liberal terms, from the Conservative Benefi 
Building Society, co-operating with the United Land Company 
Limited). The system has been at work twenty years, and 
has afforded all classes of the community the opportunity of 
becoming their own landlords, living on their own freehold. 
Facilities are also given to those who may wish to buy houses 
ready for occupation in various parts of the environs of the 
metropolis, the purchase-money being liquidated by monthly 
or other payments.—For Prospectuses and Particulars of Land 
and Houses for Sale, apply, by letter or personally, at the 
Offices of the Land Company and Building Society. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
83, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 


BURTON. 2 vols. Svo. 


[UNDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 
vo vo. 
[HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 
ee eae 

ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E, DYNE FENTON, 











OPPIES IN THE CORN. By th 


Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quict Eye.” 1 vol. 





BRIGHTON. 


—_— 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Instruction Gratis. 
Tllustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’S POLONATSE in A. 
@ Price 4. 





London and Brighten; Caamzr and Co. 


Aztuur WILSON. A Story. In 38 


vols, 





T\ENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX. 


ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 


CQYAVED BY A WOMAN. 


By the 
Author of ‘No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols, 


LOVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE. 


LAND. 8 vols. 


Rowse BUT TRUE. By VERNON 


ST. CLARE. 1 vol. 


ENDER TYRANTS, 


VEREY. 8 vols. 


— DUDLEY. By MARY 
BRIDGMAN. 


7\HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 
OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 


(es TRYST. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


Se THORNE. By THOS, 


WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
; a le and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 
INSLEY BROTHEBS, 

18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK — 














By JOSEPH 


























on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2%; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH 
2s. 6d; by post, 2s, 7d. 
BOTRS, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOEY. 
tinue tinpaen 
TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beantitel 
= Wnty bldetae 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8, 


and 8. BASIL New ahd Second Baiton, Gs by post 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 

LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 46. ; by post, 4s. td. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. 


of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Moderna 
Use. UA thesuagh Sereten-tietet 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to ; Vol. 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. ILI., Ascension 
after ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” 
Meditation for Day of the Year. 
Translated from German. In 
post, 6s. 6d. 





By ¢. 
cloth, 








J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 
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WAVES. 





We stood at even-tide upon the beach, 
Learning a lesson that the sea doth teach ; 
Watching the waves as in their frantic glee 
They rose and fell in strangest melody. 
Now riding nobly on, a mighty wave 
Rose proudly as it rolled towards the land, 
And wildly dashing on the pebbly strand, 
White foaming spray to all around it gave. 
Grandly rolling— 
Heart-controlling— 
O! strange yet perfect harmony; 
O! strange yet perfect unity, 
Swelling proudly, 
Roaring loudly. 
A mass of strange confusion this, and yet 
This combination of loud noise and glee 
Is music still, peculiar to the sea, 
A noble concert we shall not forget. 
There’s music in the waves, a song of prayer and 
praise ; 
Which every tiny wave will join with each to raise. 
And as we watch them in their frantic glee, 
We think of Heaven, where There shall be 
no sea.” 
May, 1872. 


J. N. K. 








PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. Morton Price’s company is at Yarmouth play- 
ing * The Ticket of Leave Man” in which Mr. Alfred 
Honey has been earning golden opinions as Melter 
Moss. 





Last evening Mr. Charles Dillon performed 
Shakespeare’s play of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” at 
the Plymouth Theatre Royal. Shylock is one of the 
tragedian’s finest characters. To-night Mr. Dillon 
takes his benefit, performing three of his most 
famous characters, 

The “ Woman in White” played by Mr. Vining’s 
company, has been doing exceedingly well in Dublin. 
Mr. Vining’s Fosco meets with general approval, and 
Miss Ada Dyas acts her difficult parts—for she per- 
sonates both Laura and Ann Catherick—with rare 
ability, and makes two distinct characters which 
clash in no way, 

In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Loraine played 
last week to very good houses, and on Monday 
evening Mr, Felix Redgers made his first appear- 
ance in this town since his return from America. On 
next Monday evening Mr. Warden, the lessee and 
manager, takes his benefit, and with that evening 
the regular season terminates.——We understand 
that the directors of the Ulster Hall have made 
arrangements for a series of autumnal concerts at 
which orchestral music is to be a feature. A 
band of some fifty professional players have been 
engaged, 





The first 6f two ballad Concerts, the especially 
attractive feature of each being the appearance of 
Mr, Sims Reeves, was given at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Saturday. The great tenor had a 
reception such as falls to few men, and sang so well 
that those who are so eager to say that he is “falling 
off” or “ done up” must reserve their summary and 


* Unjust judgment for some (and we hope a long) time 


yet. Mr, Sims Reeves’s selection consisted of '* The 
Message,” (Blumenthal), “ Once again” (Sullivan), 
and the “Bay of Biscay” (Davy). Of course a 
recall followed each song, and Mr. Sims Reeves good- 
naturedly sang the last two over again. The re- 
maining items in the program were furnished by 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Helen D’Alton and Mr. 
Maybrick in the vocal department, and Messrs. 
Sidney Nayler (piano), J. Frederick Bridge (organ), 
and Mr, Streather (harp). While there was much 
to commend in all the artists, there was absolutely 
nothing to find fault with. The same artists appear 
again to night reinforeed by Madame Arabella 
Goddard.——The theatres are all doing good busi- 
hess. At the Theatre Royal Mr. Barry Sullivan 
and Company have during the week given “ Hamlet” 
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and “ Money.” At the Prince's Theatre Miss Neilson 
is the attraction. ‘ Life for Life” has been given 
all the week. The acting and mounting are in that 
finished, careful manner quite characteristic of this 
one of the most if not the most comfortable and 
pretty theatres out of London. The directors seem 
always to be devising some fresh surprises in the 
way of additional comfort in the house. The ap- 
proach of hot weather, when as a rule theatres are 
“stuffy” and oppressive, has been anticipated 
by the management of the Prince’s by hanging 
the private boxes with a light cool blue chintz, 
in place of the rich crimson damask which made 
the house look so warm during the winter. 
The whole of the front of the dress circle is 
hung with white lace, and all tho seats have white 
covers. The result of these attentions to the 
comfort of visitors is that one rarely sees a thin 
house, and one can safely affirm that the Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester, pays as well as any in England. 
——The new management of the Queen’s are not 
letting the grass grow under their feet ‘* Arrah na 
Pogue” which with good acting, pretty scenery, and 
general excellence in appointments, has run for five 
or six weeks is to be withdrawn to-morrow, and on 
Monday Mr. Eldred’s Company open for a fortnight. 
We understand that some most attractive engage- 
ments have been made for this theatre; in fact the 
rumour is current in Manchester that Mr. Buck- 
stone and the Haymarket Company are going to the 
New Queen’s this year. 











OPERA, 





The new tenor, Sig. Italo Campanini made an 
unmistakeable success in his début on Saturday, 
and took the audience fairly by surprise. This 
forms another most serviceable recruit to the forces 
at Drury Lane. Tenors are sorely needed nowadays, 
and in Sig. Campanini Mr. Mapleson has acquired 
one whose youthful appearance and dramatic ability 
are fortunate correlatives to a fine, pliable, and 
effective voice, and to general abilities which will 
place him in the very front rank of artists. The 
opera was ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and the perform- 
ance of Gennaro was a complete triumph. The 
“Di Pescatore’’ soon showed the new tenor’s 
quality when he sustained with sweetness and 
facility a D flat; and thence to the close the public 
admiration increased to the bounds of a furore. The 
trio of the second finale exhibited his full knowledge 
of phrasing and the command which he possesses 
over a most sympathetic as well as extensive voice. 
Encores were frequent, and the fall of the ceietek 
elicited one of the warmest acknowledgments we 
have ever witnessed. 
Rota, played the Duke, and made as good an impres- 
sion as was possible under circumstances which 
tended to eclipse him. He too is a good artist, on 
whom the management may be congratulated. 
Madille. Tietjens’s Lucrezia may be imagined, as also 
the Maffeo Orsini of Mdme. Trebelli. Sigg. Balosen, | ona 
Casaboni, Zoboli, Sinigaglia, and Rinaldini were 
efficient representatives of the other characters. 
The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa’s direction, 
was admirable. 

The operas of this week have been ‘* Don Pas- 
quale” on Monday; “ Faust” on Tuesday, and 
“*Luerezia Borgia,” with the second appearance 
of Signor Campanini, last night. “Linda di 
Chamouniz,” with Malle. Kellog’s first appearance 
this season will take place on Saturday. 

The event of the week at Covent Garden has been 
the rentrée of Mdme. Adelina Patti in ‘* Dinorah.” 
Bouquets were lavished upon her, and encores in- 
sisted on. She never sang the “ Shadow Song” 
better than on Saturday, and the performance 
generally was as good as of yore, and the reception 
as hearty as consorts with our sober English custom. 
Sig. Graziani’s Hoel is as well known as Mdme. 
Patti's Dinorah, Signor Bettini was effective as Coren- 
tino, while the cast was completed by Malle. Scalchi 
as Un Capraio, Miss Annie Sinclair as Una Capraia, 
Mr. W. Morgan Un Mietitore, and Signor Capponi 
Un Caceiatore. The mise-en-scéne vas good; Sig. 





Vianesi conducted. 


Another débutant, Signor | 0% 


Subsequent programs have included “ Faust," 
“Tl Barbiere,” and “ Don Giovanni." 

The so-called Opéra Comique Theatre in the Strand 
reopened on Saturday under Signor Montelli’s man- 
agement for the performance of opera in French, in- 
cluding the works of Auber, Adam, Boieldieu, Halévy, 
and Hérold. The chief work up to the present 
has been Donizetti's Fille du Régiment,” in which 
Mdme. Cabel sustained the character of Marie. 
The familiarity of the public with this work in its 
Italian shape doubtless accounts for lack of patron- 
age. Mdme. Cabel fills her part with great ability— 
sings with artistic effect—acts with unquestionable 
ability—and receives several encores. M. Huet 
Stradi as Tonio, M. Marion as Sulpice, and Mdme, 
Haydée Abrek—a clever representative of the 
Marquise—are all more or less good. The ensemble 
might be better, but improvements here will doubt- 
less be effected. Donizetti's opera was preceded by 
Paer’s slight one-act operetta, Le Mattre de Chap- 
pelle,” in which Mdlle. Emma Nelly appeared as 
Gertrude, and was favourably received. This little 
work was eapitally played and sung. 








CONCERTS, 

Spohr's “Consecration of Sounds” was the 
resistance-piece of last week’s Now Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and admirably was it performed under Dr, 
Wylde’s baton, particularly the violoncello solo in the 
Cradle Song, delivered by M. Paque. Mendelssohn’s 
violin Concerto gave Herr Heermann, the Frankfort 
violinist, an opportunity of asserting his talents, 
and his success was unmistakeable, He was recalled 
after every movement, and twice at the close of the 
composition. Miss Kate Roberts, a lady whose 
ability we have often commended, was the pianist, 
and enjoyed a triumphant demonstration at the close 
of Dr. Hiller’s concerto in F sharp, which she 
executed with remarkable delicacy of touch and 
power of contrast. A double recall greeted her, and 
it was well earned; her grace of playing lent 
extrinsic expression to the music. Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington made a hit in Rossini's ‘ Della 
rosa,” and again in a mazurka by Chopin, The 
concert was throughout up to the mark usually 
attained by Dr. Wylde’s well-discipiined forces. 

The fourth of the New Philharmonic concerts took 
place on Wednesday evening, when the following 
chamber music was performed : 


in K flat, No, 10, for two Violins, Viol 
and Violoncello (Mdme. Camilla oo 
Jung, Herr Goffrie, and M, Cros St, nge).. Beethoven, 
ennst du das Land” (Mdlle, Gareie. +» Beethoven, 
clude aud Fugue, in E minor, for Pianoforte 
Mendelssohn), Traumeswirren — 


randes) +++» Schumann, 
Ciacona, Violin (Mitte Camilla Urso) seccecees Vital, 
— Vespers” (Mdile. Carola)... Verdi. 
Trio, in D major, Op. ro yf ie rade Violin, 
. Viol —— — 
Camilla Urso, ssa +» Beethoven. 
Solo Violoncello ( St Ange el and Franchome, 
Song—"' Ave wate, Abell) . 
in A nr or Pianoforte ( 
Volos in E minor (Malle. Brandes) Chopin. 


* Bella siccome” (" Don Pasquale") (sie. 
~y4 


"No. 45 “for two Violins, Vi 
eat ithoneetia (ata dile, Camilla Urso, M. ig 
Herr Goffrie, and M. Cros St, Ange .,...... Haydn, 
Accompanist, Herr Ganz 


The concert was evidently a great treat to the 
numerous and appreciative audience. 

The program of Mr. Henry Leslie's last Subscrip- 
tion Concert alluded to in our last, was an earnest 
of the interesting nature of the performance. Solo, 
Organ, ‘‘ Pastorale composed for the celebration of 
the Nativity,” a.v. 1653-1713, (Corelli), Mr. John 
O. Ward; Cantata, “ Jonah,” a.p. 1580-1670, 
(Carissimi), Mr. Mans, Miss Alice Barnett, Mr. Henry 
Regaldi, and Mr. Maybrick; Air, “ My heart, ever 
faithful,” (J.8. Bach), Miss Edith Wynne; Motet, “ O 
God, my spirit loves but Thee,” J. G. Calleott; Air, 
* There is a green hill far away,’’ (Gounod), Mdme, 
Patey; Psalm, ‘‘ The heavens show forth the glory of 
God,” a.p. 1680-1739, (Marcello); Cantique, with 
chorus, “* Nazareth,” (Gounod), Mr. Maybrick; Duo, 
“ Quis est homo,” ** Stabat Mater,” (Rossini), Miss 
Edith Wynne and Mdme. Patey ; the 48rd Psalm, for 
double choir, ‘Judge me 0 God,” (Mendelssohn), 
The second part was secular, and ran as follows :— 
Glee, for male voices, ‘* Ossian's Hymn to the Sun,” 





by twenty-five members of Mr. Eenry Leslie’s choir, 
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(Sir John Goss) ; new Song, ‘‘ The mountain voice,” 
(Blumenthal), Mdme. Patey ; Sleighing Chorus, (first 
time of performance), Virginia Gabriel; Song, ‘‘ The 
anchor’s weighed,” (Braham), Mr. Maas; Part 
Song, ‘‘ Come, live with me,” (Sir. W. 8. Bennett) ; 
Welsh melodies, Miss Edith Wynne, Part-song, 
“You stole my love,’ (W. C. Macfarren); Trio, 
‘O memory,” (Henry Leslie); Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Maas; Song, ‘ The 
Vagabond,” (J. L. Molloy), Mr. Maybrick ; Madrigal, 
‘My bonny iass she smileth,” a.p. 1695, (‘Thomas 
Morley). The concert was no exception to Mr. 
Leslie’s universal rule of excellence. * 

The Welsh Choral Union gave their second 
Subscription Concert on Monday evening at Hanover 
Square Rooms. The program included a number of 
Welsh choruses, well sung and accompanied by 
several harps. Miss Edith Wynne was encored in a 
capital song with chorus, composed by Mr. John 
Thomas; another Welsh song was allotted to her 
later in the evening. Miss Megan Watts essayed 
the ‘* Una Voce,” which was rather out of place; but 
she was more successful in her Welsh song. Mr. 
John Thomas played most charmingly three Welsh 
melodies on the harp, and was greatly applauded: 
He also accompanied several of the songs. Mr. 
Enderby sang two songs very well. The concert was 
fashionably attended, and this very comfortable room 
was made still more so, though not being incon- 
veniently crowded. 

A new series of classical aprésmidis is projected by 
Mr. Charles Hallé, whose first concert took place in 
St. James's Hall on l’riday afternoon. The concerts 
will continue weekly till June 21. Mr. Hallé has 
amplified his plan of last year, extending it so as to 
include chamber works for stringed instruments, and 
he will not ignore contemporary developments in 
music. Mr. Hallé is wise. The German school 
is making its mark, and yearly acquires new 
adherents: it is at all events not to be left out of 
notice by any one who claims to be a just music- 
ologist. The concert of last Friday opened with 
Mozart's trio in EZ major for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello; after which came Beethoven's sonata 
in the same key for pianoforte alone, Bach’s sonata 
in A major for pianoforte and violin, and Brahm’s 
pianoforte quartet in G minor. Vocal selections 
were contributed by Mdlle. Drasdil, who did ex- 
ceedingly well in Pinsuti's song ‘* England’s Dead.” 
Yor future performances Madame Néruda, MM. 
Straus, Pezze, and Daubert, are engaged. 

Mr. and Mdme. Frank Elmore gave their annual 
concert on Monday evening at St. James's Hall. A 
most fashionable and brilliant assembly crowded the 
hall, The program was very good, though a little 
too long; the number of encores necessitated the 
omission of some of the pieces. We can only afford 
space to notice the most successful. In the first 
part a pupil of Mdme. Elmore, Miss Florence 
Sanders, played very cleverly Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccio ; she has only attained the age of twelve. 
Miss Edith Wynne, encored in the ‘‘ Cross Roads,” 
sang ‘* Home, sweet home.” Mr. Frank Elmore was 
encored in his two songs ‘Non 8 ver,” by Mattei, 
and * The death of Nelson”; in reply to the first 
he sang capitally Ganz’s “I sigh for thee.” Mdme. 
Liebhart was compelled to repeat Pinsuti’s new 
song “I love my love”’; as was also Sig. Caravoglia 
the ‘Lago al factotum.” Mdme. Florence Lancia 
gave with great applause two Mazurkas by Chopin 
arranged for the veice. A violin solo by Signor 
Seuderi, and Chopin's “ Impromptu’? by Mdme, 
Elmore, were excellently played, as also a portion of 
Beethoven's Sonata Op. 53, by Mdlle. Lindberg, a 
pupil of Liszt. Those two ladies opened the second 
part with a pianoforte duet, and the former gave two 
attractive compositions, one by herself and one by 
Voss. Malle. Drasdil won enthusiastic applause in 
her two songs, and Miss Purdy and Miss Alice Fair- 
man came in for a full share of the honour of the 
evening. Altogether the concert was most enjoy- 
able. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Adolphe Schloesser 
gave a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, con- 
sisting entirely of classical chamber music. The 
latest schoo! was well represented by compositions 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Mr. Schloesser 





himself; the last a suite for the pianoforte, ad- 
mirably played by himself. Besides these and a 
selection from Schumann, the beneficiaire also 
played with Herr Straus Joachim’s Hungarian 
duet for piano and violin, and took part in 
the elaborate quintet in F minor by Brahms. 
Compositions such as this and Schubert’s quartet 
in A minor for two violins, viola, and ’cello test 
the powers of a general audience; but most of 
those present were no novices, and came pre- 
pared to listen and appreciate. The last piece in 
the program—Moscheles’ composition for four per- 
formers on two pianos—kept the majority of the 
audience seated and attentive. Mr. Schloesser chose 
Malle. Carola and M. Waldec for the vocalists; the 
lady selecting from Schubert and Schumann; Mr. 
Waldec from Gounod. Both were very successful. 
Messrs. Beringer, Daubert, Dannreuther, Walter 
Macfarren, Straus, Wiener, and Zerbina, who aided 
in the concerted music, as a matter of course dis- 
charged their duties to perfection. Mr. Schloesser 
may be congratulated on the bighly successful result 
of his enterprise. 

Mr. Charles K. Salaman gave an evening concert 
on Tuésday at St. George’s Hall. An excellent pro- 
gram was interpreted by excellent artists, and the 
result must have been as gratifying to the bene- 
ficiaire as it was to the numerous and fashionable 
audience. 

Mdme. Henrietta Moritz, who announces that she 
is the niece of Hummel, gave her first chamber 
concert on Thursday, May 2nd, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. She was assisted by Herr Straus 
and M. Paque; Miss Katharine Poyntz and Miss 
Helen D’Alton were the vocalists. The program 
included Hummel’s Grand Trio in E major; a 
Romance and Tarantelle, violoncello, composed and 
played by M. Paque; Prelude in E minor, Mendels- 
sohn; ‘*Chanson du Bergeau” (Fantasie Danse), 
Schumann; Gavotte in D major, Bach, played by 
Mdme. Moritz; Violin solos by Herr Straus from 
Bach and Handel; Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat 
minor, played by Mdme. Moritz; and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A minor, pianoforte and violin, by Mdme. 
Moritz and Herr Straus. 





THEATRES. 


The presentation of Lord Lytton’s comedy of 
‘* Money” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on 
Saturday evening justified all expectations. Much 
was augured from Mrs. Bancroft’s neatness of taste 
and skilful manipulation of detail, and also from the 
report that great efforts were being made to ensure 
a complete mise en scéne. The result was entirely 
satisfactory : the comedy is exquisitely put upon the 
stage, capitally acted, and on the first night was 
received con entusiasmo. In Mr. Coghlan the Prince 
of Wales’s stage possesses the best representative of 
Evelyn that it could obtain. Older actors have made 
the part their own, and it generally falls into 
sterner and brawnier hands, and passes into the 
domain of romantic drama, if not of tragedy. But 
the little house in Tottenham Street is not a Drury 
Lane Theatre, nor even a Lyceum or a Holborn. 
Effects have to be judiciously minimised and made 
to bear inspection at close quarters; the unreality 
of the coulisses is largely reduced, the haze of dis- 
tance between audience and performer is not there, 
and the actor stands within a few feet of the specta- 
tors, and plays in their midst. For such exac- 
tions a young man like Mr. Coghlan is infinitely 
better suited than this or that long-renowned 
actor of the legitimate drama, with his thirty 
years’ experience behind him. Evelyn should 
have youth on his side, and should also be 
a gentleman—not a mere stage-nobleman with 
conventional notions of dignity and importance, but 
a gentleman as society understands the word. He 
should be able to deliver those bitter homilies of his, 
not as though they were the dagger-soliloquy in 
“* Macbeth” or the tent-soliloquy in “ Richard III.,” 
but with such naturalness as would not seem out of 
place in a drawing-room, allowing of course for the 
force and fire of exceptional emotion. Now Mr. 
Coghlan has a very just conception of what this 
Evelyn must appear under the microscope. He is 
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young, highly personable, easy and graceful in 
manner, and exhibits a dash and spirit which never 
exceeds proper limits or degenerates into rant, 
Evelyn might easily be made insufferable. Tho 
young man who rails at society and abuses hig 
superiors simply because he is poor, is by no meang 
a desirable comrade in real life ; the young man who 
goes on reading Paley aloud when he is civilly 
addressed, might easily be taken for a prig; and the 
young man who being rich and fully bent on enjoying 
life still raves against the world and calls money 
‘“‘ this bit of yellow earth,’ runs imminent risk of 
making himself a nuisance. We say this in praise 
of Mr. Coghlan, who avoids all these dangers, and 
whose Evelyn is entirely in sympathy with the 
audience. In the forcible scenes his emotions are 
passionately expressed, but he never oversteps 
decorum. He shows in fact in this part that our 
stage possesses at least one jeune premier who can 
exhibit the ardour, the impressibility, and the 
passions of youth while he yet really retains its 
elasticity. Mr. Coghlan is very well supported by 
his colleagues. The Graves of Mr. George Honey ig 
essentially a piece of refined humour. This part, 
like that of Evelyn, is greatly at the mercy of the 
actor: it may be made yapid or made vulgar with 
fatal facility. An extra snuffle or smirk, and the 
low comedian would get his laugh, and the part 
would be ruined as far as its art is concerned. But 
Mr. Honey is a true artist, and knows just what to 
do and where to stop. He does not make the 
judicious grieve for the sake of securing a horse- 
laugh. His Graves overflows with quiet fun, and 
although almost effortlessly expressed, its true 
comedy procured for Mr. Honey the first recall of 
the evening. We wish that Mr. Hare were a little less 
unbending in the part of Sir John Vesey. He has 
too much backbone for that pliant baronet, and his 
voice is harsh and brusque, whereas it should be 
oily. Mr. Hare is usually so good in character 
parts, that our disappointment is proportional. 
His make-up is excellent, and all he wants is a 
little kneading, so as to bring the part to its proper 
consistency. The Clara of the piece is Miss Fanny 
Brough, a young and very pleasant actress, who 
bore herself in ladylike fashion, and secured 
the sympathy of the spectators. When she 
has put her full power into the fifth act, 
she will do still better. Mrs. Bancroft we 
would fain have seen more of; but meanwhile her 
reticence is to be admired. There have been many 
lady managers who insist on having the first 
roles, irrespective of all behests of nature and 
claims of art; but Miss Marie Wilton was never one 
of these. If she appears in an uncongenial part it 
is rather at the expense of her own feelings than at 
the expense of the piece. She is always too ready 
to keep in the background. Mr. Bancroft makes & 
most amusing Sir Frederic Blount—showing him 8 
a pallid dandy with a sublime opinion of himself and 
a sotto voce habit of self-communion which is highly 
comic. Mr. Archer, anewcomer to the London stage 
and a decided gain to it, plays -Captain Dudley 
Smooth with commendable polish and sangfroid, and 
has created a good impression. We shall look for- 
ward with interest to his next characterization. 
Mr. Dewar is a diverting Stout, the irrepressible 
political-economist, and finds a good foil in Mr. 
Collette as Lord Glossmore, the sham philanthropist; 
while Mr. Dyas plays the lawyer Sharp with proper 
intelligence. The husband-hunting widow is effect- 
ively rendered by Mrs. Leigh Murray, and her scene 
with Mr. Honey in which the melancholy of Graves 
is so soothed that he ultimately bursts into a Scotch 
reel, is one of the triumphs of the play. When 
we say that the scenery is on a par with the act 
ing, and that one scene—the club room—is 
dressed with gentlemen instead of supers for the 
non-speaking parts, the good faith of the manage 
ment will be readily understood. In accuracy of 
ensemble, and perfection of detail, indeed, we have 
not of late years seen the rival of this production 
of “ Money.” 

A new comedy by Mr. Richard Lee occupying five 
acts but since reduced, was brought out at the 
Queen’s Theatre on Saturday under the title of 
“ Ordeal by Touch.” Though called a comedy the 
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play is strictly speaking a melodrama and in style 
as well as local colour resembles a French production. 
The heroine is essentially a French type. She is one 
of those busybodies who without any intimate lien 
upon the general plot pervade the action generally 
and interfere with the characters. In the present 
piece ahe is a young widow, Coralie, a sculptor with a 
passion for intrigue. Suspecting vaguely the un- 
known guilt of a certain banker, M. Théophile 
Ferren, she happens to clutch him by the arm, on 
which he shrinks in a very demonstrable manner. 
This is not due to recent vaccination, but to the 
presence of an old scar remaining from a criminal 
brand on the banker’s arm. In fact he is an ex- 
convict. On this discovery—attained by a good 
deal of detective practico—Mdme. Coralie works, her 
object being to force the banker to pardon a clerk 
who has come under disgrace, and to permit his— 
the banker’s—son to marry this clerk’s sister. The 
wretched man attempts to resist her, and at length 
discovers what must have struck him as a remark- 
able feature in his case—that he was wholly 
innocent of the criminal offence, and has been 
pardoned for it by the State. On acquiring his 
liberty M. Ferron makes good use of it by yielding 
to the demands of love, and all the characters get 
married at once. This is the chief thread of what 
may be termed a melodrama tempered by epigrams, 
or what on the stage pass for such. Some of these 
have done duty elsewhere and are a little threadbare 
by this time. Jokes about women’s rights and mar- 
riage rites have by this time lost even the pretension 
to novelty, and the equivoque about “ washing your 
outside,” &c. (applicable to houses and persons) had 
a fine run in ‘‘ Milky White.” As Coralie Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons monopolises the attention of the piece, but 
the part, though showy, is an outside one which 
commands little sympathy, although Mrs. Scott 
Siddons works very hard to secure it. Indeed she 
is ultra-demonstrative in places where neither 
language nor situation calls for energy. Mrs. Scott 
Siddons has a pleasing appearance and her good will 
is undeniable, but she would do better to cultivate 
repose, and to let her lines “act themselves ” as the 
foreign phrase has it. Spirit and energy are 
admirable in their way, but itis possible to be too 
portentous on insignificant occasions. Mr. Rignold 
works hard as the banker, and Mr, Marston comes 
well out in the line of comedy as the Chevalier de 
Saint Cyr. 

“Our Friends”—a version of Sardou’s ‘“ Nos 
Intimes” already known to English playgoers by 
Mr. Horace Wigan’s adaptation called “‘ Friends and 
Foes” was presented this week at the Olympic. 
Mille. Beatrice’s company is open to praise in many 
respects. Her own acting is striking, and frequently 
rises to real power. Her climaxes however, appear 
all the more forcible from a very quiet, indeed 
passionless level which she mantains in the uncli- 
macteric portions. Mr. Henry Sinclair gave a 
polished interpretation of Dr. Tholosan. Mr. T. 
Wenman’s Marécat was very clever; Mr. F. Harvey 
did well as Maurice; and Mr. Horace Wigan, as 
Carssade. Benjamin was prettily played by Miss 
Agnes Barnett; Raphael by Miss K. French, and 
Jenny by Miss Florence Norman. The applause 
was demonstrative and the calls numerous. 

One more farce which is ashamed of its name, and 
wishes to tack itself to the tail-skirts of comedy. 
“Out of the Frying Pan” is a decided farce, assum- 
ing to come from the Danish, the authors being 
Messrs. Perceval and Toft, and the venue the 
Holborn Theatre. “ Out of the Frying Pan” has 
disguises and deceptions for its motive power. 
There is a Sir Jacob Fluff, on whom a young lady 
practises a hoax by dressing up as a young man. 
This female man Sir Jacob persuades to put on 
Petticoats for the purpose of hoaxing a Cap- 
tain Sterling. Now Captain Sterling is an old 
lover of the young lady who thus resumes 
the dress of her sex while Sir Jacob thinks all 
the time she is a man in disguise. Sir Jacob is 
thus twice duped. The piece depends largely on 
Mr. Lionel Brough’s acting as the foolish baronet. 

8 L. Venn was vivacious as Miss Wentworth. 


Parisienne in London” occupies the bills until 
Hervé’s ‘ Little Faust” is ready, with the com- 
poser, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Malle. Clary in the 
principal parts. 

On Saturday Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault re-entered 
the Gaiety Theatre in the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn” and Mr. 
Boucicault’s version of ‘ La Joie fait Peur” called 
“ Night and Morning.” The Eily and Myles were 
of course unchanged. Mrs. Billington and Mr. Dan 
Leeson also took their original characters of Mrs. 
Cregan and Father Tom, while Miss Lydia Foote 
and Mr. W. Rignold played with discretion Anne 
Chute and Hardress Cregan. Mr. Shiel Barry was 
Danny Mann, and Mr. H. Jackson appeared as 
Corrigan. The play went off with great success, 
being fitted with beautiful scenery, though a 
laughable incident took place in the water-cave. 
The act-drop fell before Hily was completely 
rescued, and the talented author-actor had to 
come forward and apologise. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, May 6, 1872. 

“ La Comtesse de Somerive” at the Gymnase is 
decidedly a sensational play. The authors are 
M. Theodore Barriére and the Comtesse Regnault; 
the plot is of the usual kind, but the dénouement 
is a ghastly piece of realism. After a daughter 
has been born to the Comte and the Comtesse de 
Somerive, the Comtesse is guilty of an intrigue, 
and she flees from her husband’s house, taking 
her illegitimate child. To that child, which is 
also a daughter, she becomes devotedly attached. 
When both have grown to womanhood, the 
legitimate daughter Lucienne, and the illegitimate, 
Aliz, visit the house of a common friend. They 
do not know each other, or suspect their relation- 
ship ;. they do not like each other; and the peace 
of both is menaced by the fact that the nobleman, 
M. Henri de Vierdren, who is engaged to marry 
Lucienne, falls in love with her sister. Suddenly 
the Comte arrives, and learns that M. de Vierdren 
has transferred his affections. Recognising his 
wife after an expiration of eighteen years, he 
upbraids her, not only with her own sin, but 
with the fact that her illegitimate daughter has 
destroyed his daughter’s happiness. The guilt- 
stricken and repentant mother tries to induce 
Aliz to renounce M. de Vierdren, but she refuses, 
and the Comte interrupts the interview with his 
presence and his reproaches. The third act lets 
the curtain drop on the Comte sternly indignant 
at the woman who has been false to him; on the 
mother speechless with anguish for her own sin, 
and for the terrible misery which it is bringing to 
both of her passionately loved daughters; and on 
Aliz, who is stupefied by the discovery of her 
mother’s infamy, and her own relationship to the 
woman she has wronged. The next act is 
short and signally tragic. Alix does not ap- 
pear, but the servant finds a letter in her 
room, and brings it to her mother. In words 
of passionate affection, it announces that, unable 
to bear the revelation of sin and misery, she 
cannot again look upon her mother or her sister, 
and must take refuge in suicide. As the letter 
is dropping from the mother’s hands, the Comte, 
the lover, and the servants rush in, bearing the 
dripping dead body of the distracted girl. She 
had thrown herself into the lake, and her yellow 
hair and white garments are entangled with the 
leaves of the water-lilies. The curtain goes 
down upon the scene of the dead girl and the mad- 
dened mother, and the horror is heightened by 
the drowned-flesh colour of the girl’s face and 
the Morgue-like tout-ensemble. The first night 
this piece was very much applauded, but now the 
scene where she is brought dead from the river 
causes nightly a shudder to run through the 
house, and a reaction against the incident has 
set in. 
The subventions accorded by the Government 
to the different theatres 





Mr. Mervin and Mr. Elliot took the parts of Cap- 
Min Sterling and George Wentworth, “La Vie 


are already being | 
profitably employed. At the Grand Opera a 


Thulé” of M. Eugene Diaz, was given a few days 
since in the presence of M. Jules Simon, the 
Minister of Fine Arts, and fotherj notabilities. 
It was decided ‘to produce the opera’as ‘early next 
autumn as possible; the réles were at once dis- 
tributed, and MM. Faure and Silva will appear 
in the principal male characters. The latter 
gentleman isa new tenor, and hails from Lille; 
we are promised his début very shortly in an 
opera of the repertoire. A new ballet is also in 
preparation entitled “ Gretna Green,” the music of 
which is by M. Guiraud. As the subvention of 
the Opera Comique was considerably reduced, the 
Government has prolonged the privilege of the 
managers to January, 1880. 

The other day the tenor Chollet, at the age of 
seventy-five took a benefit at the Opera Comique, 
and emerged from his retirement, singing before 
a generation which knows him only by reputation, 
He made his first appearance in Paris in 1816, 
and afterwards appeared in ‘‘ Zampa,” the princi- 
pal réle of which opera was written expressly for 
him. He then created the part of “ Fra Diavolo,” 
but obtained his principal triumph in Le Postillon de 
Lonjumeau, The entertainment was successful in 
every way, the veteran beneficiaire being greeted 
with loud and prolonged applause. ‘The main 
attraction of a tremendous program was the first 
representation here of the one act play by the 
poet Coppée, “ Le Passant,” which sustained such 
a long run at the Odéon. The music has been 
written by M. Paladilhe, the author of the popular 
** Mandolinata,” and the morceau is the feature of 
the piece, capitally acted and sung by Malles. 
Galli-Marie and Priola. 

The Comédie Frangaise has brought out a play 
which passes the bounds of artistic license, and 
deals most personally with the career of a living 
man of letters, caricaturing his mother, and 
representing himself und his wife in ridiculous 
guise. This comedy is called ‘‘ Nany,” and is by 
MM. Meilhac and de Najac. It is not remarkable 
for anything but its applicability to real persons, 
and this is too close to be pardonable, 








ITALY. oe 
Mian, May 2nd, 

At the Politeama Milanese the representations of 
‘* Semiramide”’ and “ Aroldo”’ continue, and within 
the last few days ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,"” an 
opera always welcome here, has been added to the 
repertory. 
The artists who interpret the latter opera are 
Amelia, Signora Pollacci; Oscar, Signora Lenzi ; 
La Maga, Signora Garbato; Il Duca, Signor Tag- 
liazucchi ; Renato, Signor Viganotti. 
Signora Bollacci is a debutante, and promises well. 
She is well received.» Signora Lenzi is brilliant in 
the part of the page, and Signora Garbato superior 
to her part of La Maza. The tenor, as they say 
here, non fa né caldo n2 freddo. Always superior to 
his companions is Viganotti, who in the aria of the 
third act “Eri tu che macchiavi quell’ anima,” 
nightly rouses the audience to enthusiasm. His 
acting throughout the opera is very far above medio- 
crity, and with such talent as he is possessed of the 
only wonder is that he is not now singing in the first 
theatres of Europe. 

* Aida,” produced at Parma, has caused an 
immense furore. The principal artists are Signora 
Stolz, Aida; Signora Waldmann, Ammneris; Signor 
Capponi, Radames ; Signor Pantaleoni, Amonasro ; 
and Signor Vecchi, Saverdote. 

Verdi was honoured by no less than thirty-five 
recalls, and after the second act was presented b 
the Municipality with the freedom of the city and a 
gold medal. Every piece was applauded enthusias- 
tically, and a repetition demanded of the duetto 
between Aida and Ammeris, the second finale, the 
duetto between Aida and Amonasro in the third act, 
and the last scene. The artists being all well up to 
their work the opera went well. 

Last night a special performance of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor” was given at the Teatro alla Scala 








private representation of the “Coupe du Roi de 


for the benefit of an institution here. The King and 
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Queen of Denmark and the Priticeés and Ptincess of 
Wales and suite were present, and admired much 
the proportions and beauty of the theatre. The 
royal visitors were surprised at the vastness of the 
building; and upon thé Princess of Wales remarking 
to the Sindaco that it seemed to her ahmost as large 
as Covent Garden, the civic functionary ventured to 
expréss an opinion that the London theatre is much 
smaller than the theatre of Milan. A discussion 
ensued, end ultimately the Prince of Wales paid a 
visit to the stage, and other parts of the theatre, the 
result of which was that H. R. H. was satisfied of 
the greater size of the Milan theatre. Of the artists 
who took part it is only charitable not to speak, as 
they gave their services, and one act of charity 
deserves another. The theatre was crowded, and a 
large sum netted. 





STROLLING PLAYERS. 





Mr. Frederick Fredericks, the proprietor of a 
booth lately standing on ground in the parish of 
Rotherhithe, was summoned by the Greenwich 
police authorities for allowing certain parts of a 
stage play to be performed therein, not having the 
requisite license. Five of the performers in the 
play were also summoned, but did not attend, Mr. 
Fredericks stating that he was perfectly willing to 
abide by the decision of the magistrate, and to pay 
any fines imposed. He, however, contended that 
under the 2nd section of the Act the entertainment 
being given by strolling players, and the booth not 
being a permanent building, it was exempt from 
liability to have a license, as decided in the case of 
Douglas and James, given in the Law Reports. 

Mr. Patteson said that the proceedings had been 
taken by the police, under the 11th section of the 
Act, which renders any person allowing the per- 
formance of stage plays in any “place” liable to a 
penalty of £10 aday. The second section of the 
Act contained the word “ house,” followed by that 
of “place” to be licensed, and, as there was some 
doubt in the case, he should adjourn it for con- 
sideration until that day week. 

Mr. Fredericks, on being told that if the per- 
formances were continued he might render himself 
liable to cumulative penalties, said that the per- 
formances given were the only means of himself 
and those engaged by him getting their living, and 
asked if they were to close the booth, sit down, and 
starve. 








A special choral service was held on Ascension 
Day in the nave of Westminster Abbey, and a sermon 
preached by the Dean for the Clergy Orphan Schools. 
Prayers were intoned by the Rey. 8. Flood Jones, 
precentor, the responses were by Tallis, the choruses 
by Havergal. The ‘ Magnificat” and ‘Nunc 
Dimittis were of Turle in D, and the first anthem 
Croft’s ‘‘ God is gone up.” The sermon concluded 
with an appeal for the charity, which produced a 
collection of over £100. Handel’s “ Lift up your 
heads’ was sung before the benediction. 

The Church of St. Paul's, Great Portland 
Street, will, we understand, be re-opened for 
Divine Service on Whit Sunday, the 19th inst. 
The building has been painted and decorated, 
a new window placed over the altar at the east 
end, the organ has undergone a thorough repair, 
and for the first time a surpliced choir has been 
appointed. The Services will be as follows :— 
Morning Prayer, 11.30, Litany, 3.30, Evening 
Prayer, 4. 





Mr. Frederic Meccabe, has made a change in his 
program, and called in some auxiliary per- 
formers for an operetta called ‘* Fact and Fancy,” 
turning upon the embarrassments of a retired fish 
salesman, who, taking a villa in the Isle of Wight, 
finds himself mistaken for the poet laureate, 
The assumptions of character by Mr. Maccabe 
himself, are still retained in the earlier portion of 
the program, and Mr. Maccabe gives illustrations 
of his skill as a ventriloquist and his talent asa 
musician, 








REVIEWS: 
[Lamborn Cook & 00:] 

“‘ Wait awhile, Laddie.” Ballad. Words and musi¢ 
by Janz Mayo. ; tecitiitiess a 
A quaint melody in 6-8 time, E fat, simply 

accompanied, and altogether well suited to e 

words. Any one can sing it with a good chance of 

pleasing. Its compass is from B flat to E flat, 
eleven notes. 





“ Autumn Winds.” 
Cuantzes J. Rows. 
SmArr. 
Melodious and elegant, and by no means éxacting 

for the vocalists (soprano and contralto or mezzo- 

soprano); the obbligdto accompahiment effective 
and not diffictlt. It is just what a drawing-room 
duet should be: 


Duettino. Tlie words by 
‘The music by Hixny 





‘“‘ The Angel of Sleep.” Song. The words by G. F. 

Grauam. The music by Henry Smarr. 

A very fine song for a contralto voice, containing 
beautiful melodic phrases capable of great and con- 
trasted expression. Any singer of taste will please 
with this song, but its full development is worthy 
the study of the most eminent artist. It isin A flat, 
common time, the accompaniment running in 
triplet quavers throughout; compass A flat to 
E flat, twelve notes. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 

Fragments from Beethoven. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Winn1am Hutcuines Cauucorr. No. 1. 
This is the first of a series of excerpts from Best- 

hoven’s Nine Symphonies and the Septuor; it 
contains portions of the Andante and Finale from 
the First Symphony, carefully and effectively ar- 
ranged for the pianoforte. Mr. Callcott has studied 
the powers of moderately skilled performers, or 
advanced students, and occasional help is given by 
indications of fingering. The work will be acceptable 
to teachers who want short pieces of classical music 
for their pupils. 





Rode’s Air Varié. Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by W. 8. Rocxstro. 

This once popular violin pjece has been a favourité 
medium of display with all bravura singers from 
Catalani downwards, and as ‘Al dolce canto,” it 
still retains its hold. Mr. Rockstro has made an 
effective pianoforte piece of it, which gives oppor- 
tunity for displaying a free and delicate touch, and 
full command of the instrument. It has an ad- 
vantage as a show-piece in being universally known 
and liked. 








(Cramer, Woop & Co.] 

“‘ Thinking and Dreaming.” Words by Mrs. M. A: 
Barnes. Music by Berrnotp Tours. ‘ 
This song, on the face of it, bears the marks of 

evident popularity. The melodic phrasing, so ar- 

tistically expressed throughout, and in such genuine 
keeping with the sentiment of the verse, cannot fail 
to render it a favourite. The digression in the 
melody for verse 3, leading eventually back to the 
original subject somewhat altered, is very pleasing. 
The compass is from D to G, key of D: 





Three Grand Sonatas, Op. 85, Composed by Dussex. 

Nothing can be more commendable than the re- 
vivals of works of classical interest that have for 
some time been obscured and almost lost sight of. 
In place of the dingy old edition of these charming 
sonatas by Dussek, we have before us a new edition 
which is admirably produced. 





March. ‘' Gideon.” Composed and Arranged for 

the Organ by W. G. Cusins. . 

Good organ music is somewhat scarce, and espe- 
cially good adaptable marches arranged for that instru- 
ment. The above March is already well-known from 
its connection with ‘‘ Gideon,” in which it appears. 
This arrangement will be welcomed by all organists. 
It is very effective and not over difficult, the key of 
C major being adopted instead of the-original and 
difieult key of O sharp, 





“A la Campagne:” Pensée Musicale: Compostd 
by A. Renpano: 

“ Homniage & Benedict.” Trois petites piddes 
pour piano par A: RenbAno: 


We have braced together thé above compositions 
as évircing mots thatt ordinary interest: M. 
Rehdano; after his late perforiiancé at the Néw 
Phitharriionio; does not need to be referred to dda 
“tising” pianist and composer; if his masterly 
playing evinced the former, the latter is suffieieritiy 
indicated by the pieces enumerated above. Théy 
betray great originality of style, of phrasing; and of 
ingenuity. The effective syncopation employed in 
“ A la Campaghe,” and the sustained hdrmonies ué- 
companyihg the theme in A minor, dre fall of charm 
and interest; which the transition in the major ftilly 
sustains; The “ Trots pieces;” although called 
“petites” are ambition’ and eqtially original in 
style. Nd: 1 ig called “ Separation;’ No: 2 “ In- 
quietude,” No. 8 “A 14 Montagne. The thertiés 
throughout are admirably sustained, and we merely 
eniumieraté the names of éach respectively by way of 
calling attention to them; leaving our readers to form 
that olosér acquaintance with them which théir 
merits démand; and which & kndwledge of them will 
amply répay: Written in thé Diet style; with a 
fixed purpose; indicated 48 thé progression of e#th 
unfolds itself; they are undotbtédly interesting: 





{Kxitn, Prowse & Co.} 
“ Afternoon th February. Words by Lonatztio®. 

Mitisic by G. Herbert Wootrey. 

Viilike most songs thid begins in the major aiid 
ends in thé minor mode—appropriately enough ds 
the last words are “like a fohetdll bell,” thongh the 
effect is as much depressing as expressive, which we 
think rather to be avoided thar sought. The ait, in 
8-4 time, is simple and pleasing. The key E 
natural, the compass eleven notes, B to E: 








[C. Lonspane.] ; 
“ Gather ye Rosedudi’’ Bong. The words By 
Herrite. The music by Count Canto p’ALsb- 
QUERQUE: 


The above are two odd names to bé in cotijuiic- 
tion as author and coniposer, and we hardly think 
the union a happy one. The ait is wéll enough for 
a modern ballad, but cannot adequately interpret 
the charming verses: Thére aré récurting erfots 
in the accentuation of the words, too, which how- 
ever excusable iti the Count d’Albuquerque; should 
not have been allowed to pabsy thé engraver even 
being capablé of putting them right. Key A, 6-8 
time; compass B to E, eleven notes: 





Le Flaneur.: Musique du Comte Canto d’Anbt- 

QUERQUE. 

A lively air, in 2-4 time, united to verses in French 
of # comic character; the humour of which is not 
always at once obvious to an English comprehension. 
The ‘catchy’ melody will pleasé; and there are 
hundteds of singers and hearers who invariably 
ignore words altogether. To those who hive an 
appreciation of the French, this little chanson will 
be attractive: Key G, the voice ranging eleven 
notes, Bto E. We may add that the words aré not 
new, and have been sung for years to an old Freiith 
tune. 





(Winner & Co.) 
The Nightingale. Song. Words by Onemekr 

O’Namu. Music by G. Ricnarpson: 

A waltz-movement in G; with a predominance of 
minor chords which give a sad or soothing effect 
according to fancy. The air is easy and pleasiiig, 
its compass nine notes, D to EH. 








{No Publisher’s Name.] 

‘ Victoria, our Queen.” New National Song. Words 
by Cuantes J. Rowz. Music by Geo. W. Manrin. 
A march movement in A to words of gushing 

loyalty, and a chorus for self-satisfied Britons. If 


not very original it is by no means ineffective, 
though we think Mr. Martin might have avoided the 
quaver and dotted crotchet for “‘ méther;” which we 
hoped nigger melodists had Jong made specially their 
own property, ‘ 
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Gxterpia Paria. 


Guist AND Manto ry “It Bansrenr.” —After thi 
event the “ Barbiere” was revived, with Grisi an 
Mario as Almaviva. The former was pronounced 
to be unquestionably the best Rosina that had ever 
been seen, an opinion by no means to be endorsed; 
since although her manner was arch and sprightly 
enough, there was a tinge of vulgarity about her 
personation that was entirely opposed to the cha- 
racter of Béaumarchdis’ waywatd, but on no con- 
sideration whatéver ill-bred, Spanish gentlewoman. 
The music, written for a contralto, was likewise otit 
of her register, nevessitating many transpositions, 

hich detracted from the effect, no less than from 
Rossini’s intentions. _ It was a part which this 
remarkable woman, took up more out of caprice than 
for any liking fot it, and one which being unsuited 
to her, she speedily laid aside. Mario certainly 
looked, fis lie always did to the. very last, the land- 
somest of Almavivas, and his bearing was 80 
polished and noble, that, the contrast between him- 
self and Grisi could but be the more remarked. He 
had by to means perfected his teprésentation of a 
character that was always a manifest favourite with 
him; but the germs of the future excellence with 
which he clothed it were so apparent, that no doubt 
of his becoming unexceptionably perfect could be 
entertained. The “blue blood” that was in his 
veins was fever moré apparent than when he played 
this, chatacter, although with respect to mind or 
intelligence; he .was amongst the wéakest artists 
that ever have obtained celebrity.—‘* Musical Recol- 
legtions of the Last Half Century,” in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 


Wantep, a Cuinp’s Worx on Music.—There is 
not one book in the English language on any 
musical subject whatever that is fit to be read by a 
child under fifteen. The greatest deficiency is in 
the biographical department. We were once asked 
hy = apparently intelligent young lady if Cicero 
died very long ago. We also remember a child who 
wanted to know if Mozart lived (now) in Jersey City. 
The former casé was one of itiexcusable igtioratice, 
considering thé number of school-books extant. 
Can we blame the child for asking so ridiculoug»a 

uestion? Assuredly not, when we consider that 
he only means she could employ to, increase her 
knowledge of the great taster would be to wade 
through “ Hawkins’ History of Music,” ‘ Moore’s 
Encyclopedia;’. or ‘Holmes’ Life of Mozart,” 
which, for a little girl nine years old, would be 
rather a perilous undertaking, resulting probably in 
brain fever. The English-speaking child who could 
pronounce torrettly thé nime B-&-c-h or spell 
tightly thé name H-a-y-d-ri would be a curidéity. 
The number of our childten who understand what 
is meant by the numerical combination 1, 8, 5, or 
who even know the meaning of the term chord is 
less than that of the planets visible to the naked 
eye. 6h it comes to the difference in méarin 
of thie terms, tone, interval, and chord, not one chil 
in ten thotisand knows anything about the subject. 
—Musical Masters, in the Fifth Avenue Journal. 


THe Littte Danciné Giru.—A small creature in 

a white-spangled frock, with a grave earnest face. 
She danced, but upon the whole her dance was not 
a great success. Some of the women liked it, but 
the rest of the audiencé did not applaud it much. 
It was too quiet for them; she didn’t stand upon 
her toes, or pirouette enough they thought. She 
jad better success afterwards, when she came up to 
he footlights, and sang a little pure, simple song, a 
pretty tender thing, that imight have been sting 
fitly by dny innocent young child: It soutided very 
sweet as it came from her lips in her soft, half 
tremulous voice. The audience applauded it 
vociferously, and encored it. From the little 
orchestra an old man, who was first fiddle, nodded 
anid smiled at the child as they called to have the 
song again ; and at this smile, the colour came for 
a moment to her face; perhaps with pleasure. But 
she did not smile back to him; she looked too much 
in earnest, and too much afraid of failing in what 
she had to do, for that. It was a grave, anxious, 
ale little face, like a child’s in its simplicity, but 
ii its prematute thoughtfulness far enough from 
childlike: : ... i It was hot fear pf blows, but 
horror of the thing she had to do, that used to 
make her quiver as she went upon the little stage to 
dance her dance and sing her songs. She was shy, 
and the unknowh faces before hér stared her ; She 
was sensitive, and the gaze of the strange eyes was 
terrible to her. She longed to escape from all this 
with an eager, unspeakable longing; yet there was 
something in her nature—a sort of unchildlike 
prudence and grave instinctive foresight—that 
restrained her day after day, and, in spite of impulse 
and desiré, still kept her feet fixed. For this life 
that she led was hard and cruel, yet at least it 
sheltered hey and gave her bread; miserable home 


though it might be, yet it was the only home she 
had; parted from it she would become—what she 
shrank instinctively; child as she was, from being— 
& little waif in the wide world. ; 3 They 
called her “Liz” because that name was a short 
one, and came handy, they said; not from the 
epeonnon that it was hers by any sort of right. 
What her true name was, no one among them 
knew or cared: ‘She's a foundling, sir, that I’ve 
took in out of charity,” the manager would say 
occasionally with a tone of oily. self-complacency in 
his yoice, to some stray person who from curiosity 
or kKindliness might chance to ask about her. 
‘‘She’d be in the workhouse now sir; ifit hadn't 
been for me. A clever little girl? Well, yes, she’s 
not without natural ability; but she’s idle, sir. 
Ah! they're all idle at that age. It don’t pay to 
keep childteh—not unless you've nothing else to 
do but look after them: These young ’ uns get too 
much of their own way, and that makes them 
saucy. Liz could do very well if she liked; but 
she don’t like; that’s the mischief of it. If she’d 
done her dooty *—and the manager’s voice would 
lose its unction hére, and become severe—‘ if she’d 
done her dooty she’d have been an infant prodigy 
before this.—Without Kith or Kin, by Georgiana 
M. Craik. 


A TotxeDdo Goop Fripay Procession.—Out of one 
of the narrowest of all the narrow streets came the 
long expected procession. The pace was so slow 
that it hardly seemed to move, and the music was 
scarcely more tlion a mere beating of time—a low, 
monotonous, and very weird-like humming. The 
first thing seen was a cluster of spears, like those in 
the Breda Quadro of Velasquez at Madrid, then high 
above the heads of the people a ghastly figure, life- 
size, appeared: It was Jesus nailed to the cross. 
For some time this object was the only one on which 
the upraised eyes of the spectators rested; but 
behind it followed on foot twenty or thirty people 
with black masks, and head-dresses peaked at the 
back, which group presented a very grotesque 
appearance. Then there was the banner of the 
cross, and after it a band of men in armour, form- 
ing, as it were, its guard. Then another banner, 
and then more men belonging to some religious 
guild. Next there appeared at the same elevation; 
aiid of the sdme size as the crucified Saviour; a 
group of five figures, borne oh one huge board. In 
the centre was Christ, while on each side were two 
men engaged in taking Him down from the cross, at 
the foot of which two mourners bent. After these 
images, so carefully and slowly carried as to move 
very little, a fresh guard walked. The next fignre, 
high in the air, and of the same dimensions as the 
rest; wis & Virgin kneeling under a cross. Then 
there was an interval filled up by more men, and 
next another platform carried as before, and having 
on it a tomb of glass, through which the body of 
Jesus could be seen. At the foot of this the Virgin 
Mother clung weeping. Then there was another 
banner; and then the civil and military authorities 
of the city and the province, walking two and two. 
The procession now seemed to be over, but the chief 
part was reserved. Last of all, and after a little 
interval, came a platform a trifle higher than the 
others. On this stood the full-length figure of a 
lady. She was dressed in black velvet, with magni- 
ficent trimmings of lace, and petticoats swelled out 
after the fashion of the day. Her hands were 
clasped, and froth her eyes two golden tears were 
falling. Of course this was intended for the Maiden 
Mother of Bethlehem, weeping for her crucified Son, 
but the gentle Jewess of the olden time would hardly 
have recognised herself in these trappings of a 
modern fine lady. At the appearance of this queenly 
dame all hats were tiken off, and many people 
crossed theniselves, with eyes fixed on the graven 
image, which was surrounded by clergy.—Over 
Volcanoes ; or, Through France and Spain, in 1871. 
By A. Kingsman. 


A Counrry CxurcH Oncurstra or Yorr.—The 
orchestra was in a small gallery, and preserited a 
most whimsical grouping of faces, piled one above 
the other, amotig which I particularly noticed that 
of the village tailor, a pale fellow with a — 
forehead and chin, who plays on the clarinet, an 
seems to have blown his face to a point: and there 
was another, a short pursy man, labouring at a 
bass-viol, so As to show nothing but the top ofa 
round bald head; like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female 
singers, to which the keen air of a_ frosty 
morning had given a bright rosy tint; but the 
gentlemen choristers had evidently been chosen, 
like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks; 
and as several had to sing from the same book, 
there were clusterings of odd physiognomies, not 
unlike those groups of cherubs we sometimes see on 
country tombstones. The usual services of the 


choir were managed tolerably well, the vocal parts 
generally lagging a little behind the instrumental, 











and some loitering fiddler pow and then making 


up for lost time by travelling over a passage with 
prodigious celerity. and clearing more bars than 
the keenest fox-hunter to be in at the death. But 
the great trial was an anthem that had been 
prepared and arranged by Master Simon, and upon 
which he had founded great expectation.  Un- 
luckily there was a blunder at the outset; the 
Musicians became flurried ; Master Simon was in a 
fever; everything went on lamely and irregular 
until they came to a chorus beginning ‘‘ Now let us 
sing with one accord,’ which seemed to be a signal 
for parting company; all became discord and 
confusion ; each shifted for himself, and got to the 
end as well, or rather as soon as he could, excepting 
one old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles, 
bestriding and pinching a long and sonorous nose, 
who happened to stand a little apart, and, being 
wrapt up in his own melody, kept on a quavering 
course wriggling his head, ogling his book, and 
winding all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars 
in duration.— Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 


WHERE TO HAvE Music.—What is it to be 
musical? You are not so, if, with eyes fastened 
anxiously upon the notes, you play a piece through 
painfully to the end. You are not so, if, when some 
one turns over two pages at once, you stick and 
cannot goon. But you are musical, if, in a new 
piece, you anticipate pretty nearly what is coming, 
and in an old piece, know it by heart; in a word, if 
you have music, not in your fingers only, but in your 
head and heart,— Robert Schumann’s Rules for Young 
Musicians. Translated by J. S. Dwight. 


Metopy.—‘ Melody”? is the watchword of the 
Dilettanti, and certainly there is no music without 
melody. But understand well what they mean by 
it ; nothing passes for a melody with them, but one 
that is easily compreliended, or rhythmically pleas- 
ing. But there are other melodies of a different 
stamp; open & volume of Bach, Mozart; or Beet- 
hoven, and you see them in a thousand various 
styles. It is to be hoped that you will soon be 
weary of the poverty and monotony of the modern 


Italian opera melodies.—Robert Schumann’s Rules 


for Young Musicians. Translated by J. S. Dwight. 


Evectricity, CALORIC, AND ATMOSPHERE IN Sona- 
writinc.—Although music appeals simply to the 
emotions, and represents no definite images in 
itself, we are justified in using any language which 
may serve to convey to others our musical impres- 
sions. Words will often pave the way for the more 
subtle operations of music, and unlock the treasures 
which sound alone can rifle, and hence the eternal 
popularity of song. Into the region of song 
Schubert found himself forced almost against his 
will. He could get himself heard in no other, and 
this, after all, proved to be the sphete in which he 
was destined to reign supreme. His inspirations 
came to him in electric flashes of short and over- 
whelming brilliancy. The white heat of a song like 
the ‘*Erl King,” or ‘* Ungeduld,”’ must have cooled 
if carried beyond the limits of a song. Nowhere is 
Schubert so great as in the act of rendering some 
sudden phase of passion. Songs like ‘* Mignon” 
and ‘“* Marguerite Spinning,” remind one of those 
thitacles of photography where the cloud is caught 
in actual motion—-the wave upon the very curl. 
Schubert was always singing. The Midas of music, 
everything dissolved itself into a stream of golden 
melody beneath his touch. All his instrumental 
works are full of melodies. We need not wonder at 
the number of his songs. He began by turning 
every poem he could get hold of into a song, and, 
had he lived long enough, he would have set the 
whole German literature to music. But he who, like 
Coleridge, is always talking, is not always equally 
well worth listening to. Schubert composed with 
enormous rapidity, but seldom condensed or pruned 
sufficiently, and his music sometimes suffers from 
a certain slipper-and-dressing-gown style, suggestive 
of a man who was in the habit of rising late, and 
finishing his breakfast and half a dozen songs 
together. His warimest admirers cannot be quite 
blind to an occasional slovenliness in his accompani- 
ments; but, like Shelley, he is so rich in his 
atmospheric effects that we hardly care to look too 
nearly at the mechanism.—Music and Morals. Dy 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Tir Dancer or Improvisation.—If Heaven has 
bestowed on you a lively imagination, you will often 
sit in solitary hours spell-bound to your piano, 
seeking expression for your inmost soul in har- 
monies ; and all the more mysteriously will you feel 
drawn into magic circles as it were, the more unclear 
the realm of harmony as yet may be to you. The 
happiest hours of youth are these. Beware, how- 
ever, of abandoning yourself too often to a talent 
which may tempt you to waste power and time on 
phantoms. Mastery of form, the power of clearly 
moulding your productions, you will only gain 
through the stire token of writing. Write, then, 





more than you improvise.—Robert Schumann’s Riles 
for Young Musicians, Translated by J. S, Dwight, 
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DEATH. 
On the 6th instant, at Portsea Place, Connaught Square, 
after a long and painful illness, borne with the greatest patience 
and resignation, Signor Givtio Recexpi, 
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A translation of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar” 
into Latin iambic verse, by Dr. T. J. Hilgers, has 
appeared at Dessau. 





A three-act comedy, by M. Albert Delpit, entitled 
‘* Le Rendezvous de Sylvia,” has been received by the 
Comédie Francaise. 





A Paris journal tells us that the music of Mr. 
Strange’s enterprise, Surrey Gardens, will be 
directed by the Chevalier Arban. 





Mr. Montague, we hear, has made arrangements 
for the appearance of the entire troupe of the Folies 
Dramatiques at the Globe Theatre during his Pro- 
vincial tour. 





The management of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
have presented Mr. Coghlan with a handsome gold 
hunter watch and chain in recognition of his clever 
assumption of Evelyn. 


Mdme. Pauline Lucea and Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg are to be the prima donnas in the Maretzek- 
Jarrett Italian opera season which commences next 
September at the Academy of Music, New York. 





Signor G. T. Cimino has published his lyric 
drama ‘‘ Manfredo” in a prologue and three acts, 
at Milan. This drama, set to music by Signor 
Petrella for the opera of ‘San Carlo, at Naples, was 
received with great success, 








The German Landtheater of Prague has in pre- 
paration two new pieces by Herr Adolf Strodtmann. 
The first entitled “ Der Kronpratendent,” is trans- 
lated from the Danish; the second is entitled 
“ Jugenderrinnerungen.” 





The directors of the London Institution, it is 
said, are about to enlarge and improve the premises. 
The library is not sufficiently large to accommodate 
the vast increase of literature, now stowed away 
inconveniently for access. The seating of the 
theatre is susceptible of improvement. 





A meeting of the executive committee for pro- 
moting the Exhibition of Ancient Musical Instru- 
ments, was held at Clarence House on Wednesday 
morning. The Duke of Edinburgh presided, and 
there were present Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, Mr. P. C. Owen, and Mr. Alan Cole, 
the secretary to the committee. 





Mr. Bernal Osborne was called to order in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night for using 
the phrase ‘“‘damned good-natured friends.” In 
response to the rebuke he expressed his surprise 
that a quotation from the ‘ School for Scandal” 
should be considered out of order in that assembly, 
and ironically apologised to the chair, 





On Saturday evening a special service for Sunday- 
school teachers was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and the space under the dome was crowded. The 
responses, canticles, and psalms were sung to 
Tallis’s music, and the anthem was “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates” (Handel). The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Carlisle. 





At the Queen’s Garden Party on Tuesday Her 
Majesty’s private band was in attendance and _per- 
formed a selection of music. The following artists 
also had the honour of performing before the 
Queen :—Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Mdme. Vignier, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Winn; conductor, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins. 





We note the arrival of Mdlle. de Grandville, a very 
distinguished pupil and assistant of M. Duprez. 
She has a fine soprano voice of much compass and 
power; her unaffected style of singing displays great 
dramatic aptitude, though hitherto she hes had no 
stage experience beyond that of her instructor's 
Academy. Those who know her best have the 
highest opinion of her future success. 





The Boston Transcript reproaches Mr. Henri 
Drayton with having exhibited in London nine years 
ago ® panorama entitled ‘“‘ Federals and Confeder- 
ates,” wherein he championed the South. Surely the 
Transcript and all generous men in the United 
States can afford to let bygones be bygones. It is 
“a far cry” to the Rebellion in any case, particu- 


larly in theatrical criticism. 
’ 





The value of a New Renter’s Share in Drury Lane 
Theatre was affixed the other day in a rather 
startling manner. At the sale by public auction 
at the Open Stock Exchange, 5, Lothbury, E.C., a 
£500 New Renter’s Share, paying an increasing divi- 
dend, which has for the last three years amounted to 
£8 5s. per share, with a free admission to the theatre, 
including the Italian Opera of the present season, 
was sold for £91. 





The celebrated flautist, Monsieur A. de Vroye has 
arrived in London, and purposes remaining here 
until July, when he will go to Baden-Baden to fulfil 
his engagements at concerts there, as well as at 
Wiesbaden and Spa. Monsieur de Vroye has been 
playing with great success at the Concerts of 
Classical Music in Holland and Belgium, during 
the past winter season. He will appear at Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington’s Concert. 





Several of Mr. H. J. Byron’s plays are about to 
be performed in French at the Paris Vaudeville, M, 
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Carvalho having entered into an arrangement for” 
their effective representation. The first piece pro- 
duced will be “‘ Daisy Farm.” ‘We are glad that the 
French are beginning to import more largely from 
our stage. They could hardly select a better repre- 
sentative dramatist—taking his productions en bloc ; 
melodrama, comedy, domestic drama, burlesque— 
than Mr. Byron. 





Giulio Regondi, that gifted musician, after a linger- 
ing, painful illness, is nowdead. Some forty years 
ago, Master Regondi, accompanied by a person 
wrongly supposed to be his father, astonished the 
English by his precocious talent on the guitar. Of 
late years he was most known for his surprising 
performances on the concertina. Forsaken by the 
reputed father, and left to fight his own way, Giulio 
succeeded in obtaining great repute, and a large 
circle of pupils and friends, by whom his death will 
be deeply mourned, 





Mr. Gilmore, on behalf of the directors of the 
forthcoming monster Musical Festival at Boston, 
U.S., has offered Malle. Tietjens £4800 and all 
expenses to and from Boston, to sing two pieces of 
music each day for twelve consecutive days. This 
sum is said to be double the amount Jenny Lind ever 
received for similar services, either in Europe or 
America. This tempting offer, which was made by 
Atlantic cable on Wednesday, Mdlle. Tietjens has 
been obliged to decline her publicand private 
engagements in London being of more value to her 
impresario. 





Hitherto, the mimics of success who have en- 
deavoured to reap where Mr. Brinley Richards sowed, 
have at least had the decency to circumnavigate the 
title of ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,” and 
employ some paraphrase. But now we see another 
and rival ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales” in the 
field with that identical title. It was recently sung 
according to a newspaper report at some Masonic 
gathering. Whether or not the obligations of copy- 
right are infringed by such an act as this, we wish 
composers ‘would recognise. an etiquette of honour 
in such matters as more binding than legal processes. 





Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” is announced for per- 
formance by the Sacred Harmonic Society at the 
Royal Albert Hall on Friday next, 17th inst., as 
their last Subscription Concert this season. The 
band and chorus will, as usual, consist of 1000 
performers, with Mdme. Lefnmens Sherrington, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Agnesi, 
as principal vocalists, conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa. For this occasion the committee have made a 
considerable reduction in the price of admission, 
the increased capabilities of the hall affording them 
the opportunity of doing so. 





In preparation for the approaching Norwich 
Musical Festival, Sir Julius Benedict attended a 
rehearsal of his oratorio ‘‘ St. Peter” on Monday 
evening, in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. The 
choruses were carefully gone through, and many of 
them elicited expressions of approval from Sir Julius. 
At the conclusion of the practice Sir Julius referred 
to the loss which the members of the Norwich 
Choral Society had sustained through the death of 
their chorus-master, Mr. Henry Rudd, at the same 
time congratulating the members on the efficiency 
of the new appointments, Mr. Harcourt and Dr. 
Bunnett. 

Rubinstein, who refused the offer of several 
thousand younds, to play at a given number of 
concerts in America, on the pianofortes of one of» 
the New York exhibitors, at the Paris Exhibition in 
1867, is engaged this summer for a tour of concerts 
by the agent Grau. The precise conditions we do 
not know; but four thousand pounds is fhe amount 
ensured for his trip. He has given his farewell 
concert in Vienna, and will conduct this month 
the Rhine Festival at Dusseldorf. Auer will also 
play at this festival, then return for the music ex- 
aminations at Petersburg, and come to London for 
the Musical Union in June, : 2° 
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Mr. John Francis Barnett’s concert is dnnounced 
for Monday evening May 20th at St. James’s Hall, 
and we are pleased to learn that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh has given his consent to the 
concert taking place under his immediate patronage. 
Mr. Barnett’s two cantatas the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and 
“* Paradise and the Peri” are to be given with some of 
our best artists. Mesdames Tietjens, Sherrington, 
and Patey, Messrs Vernon Rigby, and Lewis Thomas 
are the principals, with an orchestra and chorus of 
850 performers. These two cantatas have now been 
performed all over the United Kingdom, in India, 
the United States, and our Colonies with equal 
success. Mr. J. F. Barnett will conduct. 





On Friday last died, in Paris, Charles Battaille, 
the creator of several réles at the Opera Comique, 
and the most accomplished basso-cantante of the 
Lyricai Drama of France. Meyerbeer assigned to 
Battaille the part of Peter in “l’Etoile dw Nord,” 
1854. In some dozen operas, produced at the 
Opera Comique, Battaille sustained a principal 
réle. His voice was not powerful, though sufficiently 
strong for the theatre in which he obtained his 
reputation. He had originally studied medicine for 
his profession, and after receiving vocal instruction 
from Emanuel Garcia, at the Paris Conservatoire, 
his careor was one series of triumphs. On quitting 
the theatre he became one of the most efficient 
vocal instructors at the Conservatoire. His work 
on the “human voice” is highly appreciated in 
Paris. His funeral was attended by most of the 
celebrities in art and literature, headed by Ambroise 
Thomas. 





Accounts from New York narrate the total de- 
struction by fire of Niblo’s Theatre. Niblo’s has not 
been burned down since 1846. In June, 1848, Mr. 
W. Niblo respectfully informed his patrons that the 
new theatre would be thrown open for a summer 
season, with a whole host of novelties to be pre- 
sented to the public. The building, described as 
one of the most magnificent in the world, was 
announced as being a wonder of adornment 
and ventilation, which had been produced 
at a ‘positive cost’? of 150,000 dollars. 
The celebrated Vennoise children were engaged to 
perform in dances which were regarded as a new 
feature, while two laughable comediettas were to 
follow, in which Mr. Chippendale and others were to 
take part. Since that time, many an actor familiar 
to the European stage has performed at Niblo’s ; and 
many have been the striking events in the thea- 
trical world enacted there. The theatre in Broad- 
way has always held its own among the very first 
places of public amusement in America. Macready, 
Vendenhoff, Hackett, and Hammond were familiar 
to its boards. It continued the traditions of its site 
by producing Italian opera; and French opera had 
its share of patronage. Two years after its restora- 
tion Niblo’s gave a third annual benefit to the 
American Dramatic Fund, when Sir William Don 
played Cousin Joe in “* The Rough Diamond.” The 
latest calogram states that Niblo’s is to be rebuilt 
immediately. 





Miss Lydia Thompson has been presented by the 
inhabitants of Savannah with a bale of cotton—a 
token of esteem nearly as awkward as a white 
elephant to carry about with one. Miss Thompson 
returned thanks in fitting terms. ‘This token,” 
she remarked, ‘‘ is too large to be worn as a charm 
upon my watch chain, but I shall ever hold it in 
remembrance, for in every sense of the word it is 
the greatest testimonial I have ever received.” The 
cotton was pronounced by judges first-class, and the 
bale was prettily trimmed with blue and scarlet 
ribbons and flowers. If this precedent sets a 
fashion, we may expect various towns to signalise 
themselves in emulation. The bale of cotton 
would come as appropriately from Manchester as 
from Savannah, only in manufactured form; Bir- 
mingham might present a favourite actress with a 
steam engine; Newcastle with a few tons of coals ; 
Glasgow with a consignment of whiskey; Margate 
with a bathing machine; and Nottingham with a 
few acres of lace. At the last advices we hear that 
Miss Thompson’s cotton has reached Baltimore, 





A memorial of British authors on the subject of 
copyright in the United States was sent to Lord 
Granville on the 19th ult., in which hopes are 
expressed that the American Government would 
reconsider the policy in virtue of which they as 
authors enjoy no rights which American citizens are 
bound to respect. The memorialists further state 
that they understand that the demands of publishers 
in this country have hitherto been the most for- 
midable obstacles to the negociation of a Copyright 
Convention ; they are of opinion that the interests 
of our publishers in American copyrights are quite 
independent of the just claims of British authors; 
and that the latter may be fully admitted without 
recognition of the former. Americans admit the 
claim of the British author to be paid by them for 
his brain work, while they do not admit the claim 
of the British book manufacturer to a monopoly of 
their book market. To give the author a copyright 
is simply to agree that the American publisher shall 
pay him for work done ; to give the British publisher 
a copyright, is to open the American market to him 
on terms which prevent the American publisher 
from competing. The memorial duly appreciates 
the force of this distinction, and suggests that 
further negociations should be opened with a view 
of securing a copyright to British authors under such 
conditions. Among the numerous signatures ap- 
pended to the document are those of Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., Mr. Huxley, Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., 
Miss Martineau, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Froude, Mr. 
Carlisle, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, Dr. Tyndall, Mr. Shirley Brookes, Mr. 
Edward Dicey, and Mr. Sala. Lord Enfield has 
acknowledged the receipt of the memorial on behalf 
of Lord Granville, and has promised the careful 
attention of the Government. 





The Literary Fund dinner on Wednesday was a 
great and brilliant success. It was much to have a 
King in the chair, but beyond this the King of the 
Belgians has such ready tact and expresses himself 
so felicitously that he charmed all present. Royal 
Highnesses were represented by the Dukes of Edin- 
burgh and Cambridge and Prince Arthur; foreign 
ambassadors and cabinet ministers were there in 
abundance ; the peerage sent an ample detachment ; 
the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Count Beust, Mr. 
Disraeli, and a host of men eminent in all profes- 
sions, a8 may be indicated by citing the names of 
Professor Blackie, Professor Owen, Professor 
Erasmus Wilson, and Mr. W. R. Greg. Beyond 
all other marvels the Archbishop of York and 
Archbishop Manning found themselves at the same 
table, which also contained the Dean of West- 
minster and Monsignor Capel. And the Anglican 
Archbishop yielded the pas to the Roman dignitary, 
and said grace after dinner, whereas Dr. Manning’s 
grace came before meat. The King spoke in English 
and spoke well; Mr. Disraeli’s panegyric of his 
Majesty was also very happily expressed. Count 
Beust treated us to our friend ‘‘ Emollit mores ;’”’ and 
Lord Houghton spouted a bit of verse, which the 
reporters unanimously misprint, making him talk 
thus of the English tongue; 

“‘ That ample speech, that subtle speech, 

Apt for the needs of all and each, 

Strong to endure yet prompt to lend.” 
The last word should obviously be “bend.” The 
musical arrangements, under the direction of Sir 
Julius Benedict, included the national songs appro- 
priate to the occasion—the ‘‘ Brabangonne,” our own 
Queen’s anthem, and ‘‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales,” with other well-chosen contributions. Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Marie Marimon, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Patey were the per- 
formers. 





The French papers, in search of a new source of 
contempt for Germany, hit upon ridiculing the 
extravagance of German students. The Strasburg 


correspondent of the République Francaise says :— 


It must be confessed that learned Germany does 
not improve on a closer acquaintance, and the 
march past of ‘the deputations of students sent to 
Strasburg, by Berlin, Heidelberg, and other towns, 








ee 


resembles the procession of itinerant mountebanks, 
or a theatre of dogs and monkeys far more than a 
cortége of youths devoted to serious studies. No- 
thing can be more eccentric than their attire. 
Short jackets ornamented with frogs, white pants, 
jackboots, heavy cross-belts studded with embroidery, 
caps of every colour and shape, stuck on the fore- 
head by what would appear a miracle of equilibrium 
if the string that keeps them on was not so distinctly 
visible. Drinking seems to be their chief business, 
as you may judge from the ‘following choice extracts 
from their program :— 

‘* Monday.—Meeting at Lips’s (a drinking garden). 

‘‘Tuesday .morning. — Friihschoppen. Evening, 
Kneipe. 

‘‘Wednesday morning.—Meeting at the Brabant 
Bierbraueret. 

‘Thursday evening. Commers (viz., a beer party, 
where every guest is bound to toss off his glass at 
one gulp). . 

“ Friday morning—Friihschoppen again.” 

I do not think I am in the least exaggerating 
when I state that during those five days each in- 
dividual student will consume about 100 choppes of 
beer—on an average twenty per diem. That is the 
only unquestionable superiority of German over 
French students. Up to this time no conflict has 
taken place between our population and these 
drunken hordes. . What saddens us is 
the idea that such morals might be installed at 
Strasburg by main force. We shall have to submit 
to the invasion of German students, to put up with 
the impertinent airs peculiar to them, to suffer their 
flat caps and their spectacles in our streets and 
publicestablishments. We shall behold the fraterni- 
sation of pedantic insolence with military brutality. 
Such a sight is not calculated to make us lose our 
sympathy for France. 


Unfortunately for the writer’s argument, these 
beer-drinking, bedizened and swaggering coxcombs 
settle down into the quietest, hardest-headed, and 
most reasonable people in Europe, and become 
thoughtful philosophers or gemiithliche Familien- 
viter. The fact is the extravagances of university 
life afford no indicia of the student’s inborn 
qualities. Our own Oxford and Cambridge men 
behave like rabid schoolboys whenever they get the 
chance. To go to an Oxford Commemoration, or to 
Evans’s after the annual boat-race, is to form the 
lowest opinion of our students’ good sense and 
good-breeding. Yet these rackety fellows settle 
down and turn blameless parsons and irreproachable 
barristers. The German student is more childish 
and ridiculous than with us and in France, but he 
makes up for the kittenish hours by the greater 
seriousness of his subsequent life. 


An article on “Le Théatre de 1869 et 1872,” in 
the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, does 
not give a flattering picture of the drama of France. 
The writer, M. Louis Etienne, begins his essay with 
the frank admission that the disasters of the war 
have brought no high lessons to the stage. 


It seems (he says) that the war with Prussia and 
the war with the Commune have, as respects the 
theatre, been only a longer than usual interval 
between the scenes. The curtain fell on caricatures 
in music; on trivial gaieties, in which the types of 
human folly were pushed to the verge of unreality ; 
on. scandals to morality drawn out from the secresy 
of society or from the brains of the authors; on 
sickly sentiment and pretentious frivolity. The 
curtain has been raised on the same things. That 
which was so far the exception as to be elevated, 
delicate, natural, remains the same, and the lesson 
of events does not appear to have been necessary to 
the distinguished minds to whom we give such 
qualities; but that which was equivocal, immoral, 
tainted with vulgarity before the war, has under- 
gone no amendment. 


A writer from Paris in the Daily Telegraph 
corroborates the above statement, and adds that 
the French stage is worse by the addition of hypo- 
erisy. ‘‘The prefaces of Dumas jils read in parts 
like sermons. They might be preached in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. A book of ‘ Elegant 
Extracts from the Moralists’ might be enriched 
with choice passages from the wonderful homilies 
which the author of ‘ L’Ami des Femmes’ pro- 
nounces at the footlights before the rising of the 
curtain. But all this moralising forms no part 
of the web and woof of the drama; it has as little 
relation to the dialogue as a few words of grace said 
by an unfrocked parson before and after a debauch 
haye to the drinking ; it is Tartuffe preaching after 
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Tartuffe has sunk so low as really to believe that he 
is a saint: Dumas /ils sincerely believes that he is 
& great moralist and philosopher, whose mission is 
to regenerate France by analysing, with loving 
minuteness, the psychological processes of in- 
famous women. But, of course, the lovers of 
his dtamas laugh at the sermonising of his prefaces, 
go straight to his vicious dialogue, and do not wait 
for the moral at the end. They look at the pictures, 
which are at once brilliant and vile. His prefaces 
ostentatiously preach morality. They offer a 
philosophy of the literature of impurity. And the 
philosophy is so delicately and subtly vicious that 
the most dexterous of pens, writing in the most 
intellectual of English periodicals for the most 
cultivated of English readers, could not offer a state- 
ment of the writer’s arguments and words. This 
gifted Tariuffe of the Boulevards is a greater 
curse to France than the Prussian army of occupa- 
tion. France would do a grand stroke of work for 
her own future if she could blot out the memory 
and the record of his plays at the price of five 
milliards.” 








FARCE-WRITERS AT HARROW SCHOOL. 





The authorities of Harrow School justly pride 
themselves on the keenness of their faculties: they 
can see farther than most people through a mill- 
stone, and can smell a rat where no one else detects 
the presence of the rodent. They havo just dis- 
covered that Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s ‘‘ The Palace of 
Truth” is an improper play for the young to witness, 
and that it can only be heard by the pupils at 
Harrow School after rigid expurgation. Of course 
this is a mere joke on the part of the Harrow head- 
masters—a delicate piece of practical fun, intended 
for the first of April but unavoidably postponed 
three weeks. We cannot believe that they meant 
seriously what a contemporary alleges, namely, that 
when ‘‘ The Palace of Truth” was to be performed 
on the 20th April at the Drill Hall, Harrow, by some 
amateurs, and the Harrow Boys were expressly 
invited to attend, the Harrow Masters intimated 
that the piece was an indelicate one, and utterly 
unfit for representation, affirming, moreover, that it 
had been condemned by the Lord Chamberlain; and 
they therefore refused to allow the boys to be 
present unless a great portion’ of the dialogue was 
excised and the comic scenes omitted. If the Head 
Masters made any such assertion they could only 
have been impelled by a wild sense of humour, such 
as sometimes urges men to pretend to dread the 
harmless and be shocked at the innocent. The fun 
of the thing is of course selecting for pious horror 
Mr. Gilbert of all men—Mr. Gilbert, who never 
comes under the shadow of suspicion as trespassing 
the bounds of decency—Mr. Gilbert, whose fun is 
never coarse, and whose works can bear the sternest 
scrutiny, perhaps, of any humorist of the time. 
The practical joke of the Harrow farceurs has 
annoyed Mr. Gilbert, who does not see the point 
of their pleasantry and takes them au serieux— 
particularly as the Drill Hall amateurs nearly 
mutilated the piece on the hint of the Head Masters. 
Accordingly, Mr. Gilbert writes rather angrily :— 

There is a class of persons whose naturally keen 
taste for double entendre has been preternaturally 
quickened and developed by long and assiduous 
study. Such people hunt out expressions upon 
which a second interpretation may be placed, in 
much the same spirit as that in which a sportsman 
kills partridges; not because he has any fault 
whatever to find with the game itself, but because 
he enjoys the excitement of bringing it down.. And 
as Cockney sportsmen, who cannot hit upon legiti- 
mate game, will bring down song birds rather than 
return with an empty bag, so these hunters after 
double entendre, in dearth of their favourite prey, 
will not. hesitate to take any innocent substitute 
upon which the ingenuity of their unsavoury 
special pleading may be profitably exercised. 
Men of this stamp would detect indelicacy in 
the alphabet itself, and it would therefore be 
useless to attempt to defend any combination 
of its letters that their prurient taste might in- 
duce them to attack. To those, however; whose 
minds are not made up upon the subject and who 
feel that the dictum of a high court official must be 
final in a matter involving a question of morality, I 
may state that the piece was submitted to the Lord 








Chamberlain before its production in London; and 
in forwarding-the license for its performance to Mr. 
Buckstone, his Lordship (through his deputy, Mr. 
Donne) went out of his -way to express his opinion 
of the work in terms of such unqualified eulogy that 
I really have not the vanity to repeat them. 

Mr. Buckstone corroborates the last statement. Now 
this letter would be a most trenchant extinguisher 
for the Hartow authorities; and would cover them 
with obloquy; if we could believe they really meant 
to charge Mr. Gilbert with indelicacy: But that is 
just what we cannot believe, any more than we can 
regard Mr. Henry 8. Leigh as a prude when he 
professes to reprehend that naughty little boy who 

uoted bits of “ Bradshaw” that were quite unfit to hear, 
nd recited scraps of Almanac, no matter who was near. 

Do we wax indignant with Mr. Leigh for dis- 
covering immotality in Bradshaw’s Guide and the 
calendar? No, we regard that mock-horror of his 
as a capital bit of fun. Similarly, the Harrow 
Head Masters are exqtiisite humorists; and when 
Mr. Gilbert writes his next comedy, he should seek 
their collaboration. 








RE-HANDLING HANDEL AND BACH: 





What a conttast to the eye is the score of an 
opera by Handel, and one by Meyerbeer or Wag- 
ner! Compare the ‘‘ Rinaldo” and the “ Robert,” 
the “ Deidameia” and the “‘ Meistersinger.” As the 
eye would judge, the old scores are meré faint 
echoes of tone, an almost inaudible wail from 
the far spirit-land of the departed artist. Look 
again at the score of the Handel 7e Deum, and 
that by Brahms, the Handelian Motet for the 
Office of the Dedd, and the Requiem by Berlioz; 
the Serenata “ Acis and Galatea” and the St. 
“* Elizabeth” of the Abbé Liszt—the birds in the one 
and the roses in the other. What mere scraps of 
ideas do the Handelian manuscripts présent to 
view in comparison with the long drawn out 
details of the modern tone-wright! Compare 
also the organ concerto—the concerted passages 
of Handel, with the sonata or contrapuntal move- 
ments of modern otgan-work; how positively 
almost empty of notes is the “thin line” of the 
old master when regarded with the outward, 
portly, and overblown ponderosity of the modern! 
And we are told that what meets our eye is merely 
the note-book—the sketch written in shorthand of 
the actual composition. Just the bud and no 
more. All the glory of the flower—the wonderful 
colours and their still more wonderful shading and 
blending—was put in by the composer when play- 
ing the organ with the band and chorus. The 
‘* Messiah”’ of Handel when shown in the Crystal 
Palace looks the shortest and least pretentious of 
oratorios. ‘Ah! but,” says the kind and con- 
siderate critic, ‘‘whatyou see is not the “ Messiah” 
of Handel ; all the real power—the crescendo, di- 
minuendo, the life, heart, and head of the oratorio— 
was added by the organist. He filled up all the 
gaps, raised and controlled all the feeling, the 
delicate nuances, the tender repose, the great 
outburst; all these demonstrations of heart and 
soul came out from the fingerboard of the organ! 
What you see has no sonority, it shows here and 
there a monstrous hiatus—a hollow chasm ; in fact 
half the oratorio is literally so much emptiness— 
a dried skeleton wanting in flesh and blood and 
all the attributes of the living being. 

All this is not a little astonishing, and we listen 
with open mouth and well balanced ear to this 
assertion of the ruins of aural wealth lying in the 
few scattered figures under the ciphered basso 
continuo. But being somewhat practical; and not 
content to altogether ignore the historical, we beg 
to inquire of these autiquarian pundits—Where 
is the Handelian organ? What was its size, the 
tumber of its registers, the extent of its pedal, 
the scale of its pipes, the amount of the wind 
pressure? Who succeeded Handel at his oratorio 
organ? Wasit Stanley or Boyce? Worgan or 
Battishill, or the redoubtable amateur Mr. Joah 
Bates? Well; we can get at the contents of the 
Handel organ, and any ohe may piirchasé @ second- 





hand organ of this kind with all the real Handelian 
stops for about thirty pounds; and Handel's reat 
successor was Mr. Joah Bates the well-known 
aniateur and not too learned professor of music: 
Mr: Jodh Bates was succeeded by Mr. Grestorex, 
and Mr. Greatorer by Sir George Smart. These 
are the generations of the Handel oratorio or- 
garlists who filled up the sketches—the short-hand 
mianuscripts—the thin lines—the imperfect scotés 
of the grand old master, who knew nothitig about 
colour of tone in his instramentation; did Was a8 
ignorant of the tones of & violin as of the mechanisii 
of & locomotive. We are old enough to remembe? 
the organ ofdinatily put into thé theatres by Sir 
George Smart*for the Lént oratorio—the meagre 
toned diapason, principal, fifteenth, threé ratiked 
sesquialtera, and unison trumpet. No pedal board, 
no pedal pipes, nothing of any scale, size, or weight. 
A suitll cart would bring the thing td thé stage 
door of the theatre, and carry it dway. Two ot 
three men would accomplish the task in a few 
outs. Never was stich a délusion—suchi ati utterly 
unsubétantial vision a8 this romance of the fiée 
fantasia, unpremeditated, additional score for the 
organ in the perforniaice of the Handel oratorios. 
Adding to Handel! Take his first eeore—that of 
the “ Acis and Galatea” in which the viola part is 
wanting, the serenata being instrumented like hia 
operas for two violins and a bass as far as regards 
the score for the strings. Now then, who amongst 
us is the most facile in scoring—who is our fore- 
most wizard in orchestral part writing? Here, 
sir, here is the ‘‘ Acis and Galatea” of George 
Frederic Handel—show your wit, skill, and expe- 
rience in adding the viola part—adding what he 
never intended to put in, and what he has most 
carefully so managed that, put it in any how, 
itis all in beforehand; and add what you will, you 
can add nothing. Many years ago the late Earl of 
Westmoreland was inoculated with this notion 
of additional instruments to the Handelian 
score, and he desired Mr. Knyvett, the then con- 
ductor of the Ancient Concerts, to add a tenor 
part to Handel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea.” Of course 
Mr. Knyvett could do nothing of the kind himself, 
and the task devolved upon the then best scorer 
in the metropolis—a man well up in his art, and 
a very fair musician. He took his time and gave 
the undertaking full consideration. When done he 
remarked: “I can re-score the ‘ Zauberflite’ of 
Mozart; I did te-score the overture to the ‘ Frei- 
schiitz’ and insuch a way-astoraise, if not to pique, 
the citriosity of Weber himself ; but of allthe tough, 
unthankfal, disagreeable, and annoying labours it 
hasever been my lot towork up—this—the putting 
in of a viola part to the ‘ Acis and Galatea’ of Handel 
haa been the most wearying, profitless,; and un- 
thankful. In fact, I found nothing to add, nothing 
to putin.’ Of course it were easy to reproduce 
sounds, to double passages, but with respect to 
fulness and completeness of idea and tone the 
“* Acis and Galatea” tieeds to addition of a tenor 
patt. This we think disposes of all the prevalent 
cant touching the extemporaneous invention of 
new parts in the accompaniment of Handel’s 
music On the part of the organist. A sight of the 
Handelian ofgah, the coarse, rough, and horrid 
toties of the Elliott organ in the Hanover Square 
Concert Rooms belonging to the Directors of the 
Ancient Concerts, the remembrance of the Jolin 
Gray orgaiis stowed away in a cotner at the 
Gray organ matiufactory in the Euston Road 
awaiting the behesté of Sir George Smart in the 
Lent seasons—these undeniable and impossible 
to be contradicted evidences of no orgin power 
and no variety of tone demonstrate the then uil-. 
conceived thought of any addition of an orchestral 
organ part to the Handel instrumentation. 
Farther, if the organ had ever beén made a 
real, integral portion of the score, woukl there be 
no record in writing of the fact? Would Handel 
have trusted young Smith to extemporise a 
new part to his score? or could young Smith 
do such a feat? Should we not have the MSS. 
of the organ scores from such hands as Stan- 


ley, Boyce, Worgan, Battishill—to say nothing 
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of Mr: Joah Batés? Now there ate sotie 
MS. volumes left as records of the organ fill- 
ing up in past days, and these are in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Edward Ayrton. The music is 
simply the choruses of the oratorios—never the 
songs: And the choruses are written out in two 
staves—one; the condensed vical score; the other 
and under it, the atranged instrumental score, so 
that thé organist could help the chorus singers 
when necessary, and play tlie stringed accompd- 
niment whet necessary. And this was the way 
it was done. Take thé overture to the “ Messiah ;” 
the ofganist played the Adagio with the band just 
as the band played it, and the Allegro he played 
full to the fifteenth or sesquialtera. We havea 
perfect recollection of the first omission of the 
use of the organ in the performance of the over- 
ture, and the gradual disuse of the practice of 
playing the orchestral score with the orchestra, 
and falling back upon the vocal score alone. The 
orgati was not used in the recitatives nor in the 
songs. This first omission of the organ in the 
overture, and the new theory of only playing the 
vocal score, excited great wrath among the old 
Handelians who stood upon the traditions of 
Handel himself; but never was there a hint of the 
disuse of the organ in the solos, and had it been a 
disuse, a falling away from tradition, the heresy 
could not have escaped either notice or reprobation. 

As to the scores of Handel and Bach there is 
nothing to restore. It is rank lunacy to use 
the term in connection with either the work of 
Bach or of Handel. And it is equally irrational 
and causeless to talk of completing the scores of these 
great masters by any addition of any continued 
obbligato organ part. It is as reasonable as to 
attempt to re-colour Titian, Rubens, or Murillo, or 
put in new figures in the pictures of Raphael and 
Sebastiano del Piombo. But these scores may be 
relieved and strengthened by invigorating the ideas, 
adding power to the thcughts, and bringing them 
more prominently tothe mind. Such recitatives as 
are to be found in the Handel “‘ Samson” may well 
bear increased elucidation, and greater colour may 
be given the Handelian Chorus. We know what 
Mozart has done with the Handel aria in the “ Mes- 
siah,” but this isnot organ help—it is the Mozartian 
instinct warmed and lighted up by the Handelian 
fire. Mozart maintains the traditional Handel 
arrangement, and adds expression through the new 
means in use in his day. He takes not away the vio- 
lin parts to put in flutes, oboes, and bassoons, nor 
does he add the dead, dull tones of an open diapason 
to throw a sombre cloud over the orchestral scene. 
Yet with all his fecundity and resource, great 
composers prefer the real Handel. And Mendels- 
sohn was never better pleased than when listening 
to the “‘ Messiah” in its pure and unadulterated 
form. The Bach score must be changed, for we 
have not the Bach instruments, but as to adding 
parts to this score, the notion is beyond measure 
laughable. Re-handling Handel or pouring trick- 
ling rills into the fulness of Bach may be pretty 
themes for dreamers to write upon, but in the 
present state of the musical mind the thing is 
impossible. 








FIRST NIGHT FALLACIES. 





It has recently been observed with some degree of 
justice that the phenomena accompanying the first 
night of a dramatic production are frequently do- 
lusive, and afford no criterion of its future fate. 
The statement is true, but only partially so. That 
first night phenomena are delusive we admit, but 
that they have no bearing whatever upon the fortune 
of a piece is not so irrefutable. To begin with, it is 
from the issues of the first night that the pro- 
fessional reporters of the drama have to judge. 
Next morning, as a rule—perhaps two days after- 
wards—their report is read by the thousands of 
playgoers, who are certainly influenced by what 
they read, and who crowd to the play or stay away 
from it in proportion to the good or bad report of it. 
Now on the minds of these critics the incidentals of 


® first night necessarily make an impression: Im 
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perfections in the study of the piecé may appear in 
the light of inherent weakness in its construction ; 
an actor sticks, and the author gets the discredit of 
the hiatus; or an actor is nervous, and he is set 
down as permanently incompetent. These blots, 
although extrinsic, must tell unfavourably. Or on 
the other hand, an enthusiastic reception, stimulated 
perhaps by the partiality of friends (who dre gene- 
rally present in numbers on the first night), 
may convey its warmth by happy contagion 
to the critic, and blind his cooler judgment. 
It ‘is hard to retain one’s phlegm while boxes 
and stalls are vociferating applause, and gallery 
is stamping loud exultation. One is apt to 
think, Well there must be great merit in this piece, 
for all these good people are delighted: at all 
events it has the merit of popularity. Report 
accordingly. Facts at least cannot be gainsaid, 
and here is the fact of a triumphant reception. 
The applause may all have been artificial—that 
is to say so far as calm unbiassed judgment is 
concerned; but the chronicle goes forth—the first 
night witnessed a furore, and the multitude are 
ready enough to take a recorded judgment as their 
own, and so a success is scored. We do not say 
that such a one will bear the test of time, but at 
all events it will last for some weeks; the critics do 
not go a second time, and it is pretty long before 
the first batch of playgoers is exhausted and 
people find out that the piece has been overvalued. 
Bearing these things in mind, we are surprised that 
managers do not habitually pack the house with the 
view of getting up an artificial reception. That 
they abstain, is a proof of their honesty. It would 
be so easy to have a mise en scéne before as well as 
behind the curtain; to cram stalls and boxes with 
appreciative friends who should extol sotto voce the 
new play between the acts, and wave handkerchiefs 
and cheer at the fall of each drop, and call and 
recall actors and author at the close. Bouquets 
could be flung from every part of the house; 
enthusiastic ‘‘ deadheads,” carefully made-up, might 
declare with tears in their eyes that never since 
Plancus was Consul had so great a work of genius 
been produced, nor one so exquisitely interpreted. 
What critic could resist the contagion—until he 
found out the trickery? Perhaps in course of time 
the plot might be discovered, but meanwhile a score 
of successes might be reeled off, until Rhadamanthus 
grew wise and distrusted the evidence of his senses. 

If such imposture were practised, the critics would 
be driven in their own defence to a course which it 
is almost a pity they do not now adopt, namely, 
abstain from attending on the first night. We wish 
in the interests of fairness that there were no first 
night attendance for dramatic criticism. Asa rule 
the piece is much below its proper mark then, and 
appears to disadvantage. On the other hand a 
factitious state of enthusiasm prevails with a large 
portion of the audience. The claque is not a regular 
institution in English theatres, but many sympa- 
thisérs are present on the first night, who constitute 
themselves a kind of genial claque, and applaud not 
from mercenary motives, but out of sheer friend- 
liness. Such exaggerated demonstrations often 
provoke a reaction, and induce a few hisses from the 
disinterested or the peevish. The hisses would not 
be evoked but for the excess of applause, they 
are uttered as a protest against artificial enthusiasm. 
But both hisses and plaudits find their record in the 
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information as to a new play for the sake of htiving 
that information more trustworthy. Other reports 
—those of Pictures, for instance—take weeks 
before the chronicle is complete; and there is no 
imperative necessity that a new play, like a new 
murder, be detailed with graphic force in time for 
text morning’s rolls and coffee. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S FOURTH LECTURE 
ON DRAMATIC MUSIC: 





The theatre of the London Institution on Thurs- 
day, the 2nd inst., was crammed to inconvenience, 
and the illustrations from Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin” 
were all very favourably received. The Bridal 
Chorus was redemanded, but the Professor repeated 
instead the grand Choral March from “ Tannhidiuser.”’ 
We reserve the notice of Wagner and his treatment 
of the drama until next week, and now give the first 
portion of the Professor’s Lecture, which contains 
some startling facts of the history of the Musical 
Art and the reception of new compositions. 

This evening (said Professor Ella, in the course 
of his remarks) terminates thé series of four lectures 
on a thesis so abundant in rich materials for illus- 
tration, that forty such programs as I have pre- 
sented to you would by no means exhaust the lyrical 
gems in my collection, neglected or unknown by the 
musical public of this country. I read lately, with 
some degree of satisfaction, that the republic of 
Vhiers wisely responded to the appeal of the 
minister for subventions to those two institutions of 
Paris—the grand and comic opera—which have 
furnished Europe and America with the noblest 
productions of the lyrical branch of the art. Musical 
history reveals painful truths of the reception first 
given to original compositions, and of the violence 
of opinion on the genius of new composers. Haydn’s 
picturesque and fanciful music was ridiculed by the 
phlegmatic, scholastic writers in the north of 
Germany ; and Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, in this 
country, was thrown aside by the once celebrated 
Salomon as too laboured in its fugal Finale for 
players and audience. Beethoven's Pastoral Sym- 
phony, when I first joined the Philharmonic 
orchestra, was played in a mutilated form; and 
Rossini’s descriptive overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” 
was soundly hissed on its first performance at the 
Philharmonic Concerts. Nay, more; that master- 
piece of faéry music, Mendelssohn’s overture to a 
“ Midsummer Niyht’s Dream,” was described in an 
Edinburgh paper, by the late theorist and musical 
historian Graham, as naught better than a musical 
illustration of Bottom transformed into an ass ! 

Icould multiply instances, ad injinitum, of this kind 
of criticism and misconception of originality as to 
works of genius. There was a time, said Fétis, 
when musicians might be said to arrange sounds, 
not compose. Imitative, descriptive, and character- 
istie music, to scholastic pedants was, at that time, 
a condition of art unknown ; and even in the present 
advanced progress of musical knowledge and taste, 
there are dull minds unable to feel its power, and 
wilfal commentators ever prone to ridicule its effect. 
As mannerism is said to be the cunning of genius, 
so do we find, in the creative as well as in the 
executive art, mannerism in effects and the mode of 
expressing musical ideas. The formule of Handel’s 
cadences are recognised in all his best works ; the 
tonic pedal, obtruding itself by anticipation on the 


critiques according as they come before the notice of | dominant harmony, abounds in the music of Beet- 


the reporter: one man, surrounded by excited | hoven: 


the prolific Haydn had certain melodic 


applauders marks only the signs of approval and | phrases repeated in most of his symphonies ; the 


reports a sticcess ; another, whose ears are pierced 
by a contiguous hisser, records an unmistakeable 
failure. Hence we see such contrary chronicles 
in our thorning journals of what purports to be a 
mere matter of fact. The remedy is not to take 
the first night for critical visitation. Government 
inspectors of public institutions do not prepare a 
field day for their visits. Commissioners in Lunacy 
(to take an awful instance) do not announce to the 
asylum authorities what time they intend to drop 
down upon them. They catch them in the rough, 


for the institution should bear inspection at all: 


times. Dramatic critics should go and do likewise. 
The public could well forego the eiirliness of 











pedal notes of the horn, and sustained harmony of 
the wind instruments, are peculiar to Mozart; chro- 
matic intervals filling up every interstice of the score, 
with certain modulations, are characteristic of 
Spohr’s music ; and Mendelssohn’s passionate love 
of the augmented fifth is declared in both his sacred 
and secular compositions. Thoroughly to enjoy 


music, one must be divested of every feeling of 
prejudice, and regard mannerism in playing and 
composition as the idiosyncrasy of genius—rather 
to be admired than criticised. ; 

I shall purposely limit my inquiry this evening 
to the characteristics of the music of . Wagner, 
and clearly explain to you that there is hothing 
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alarmingly strange in the combinations, although 
there may be found a certain mannerism in the 
transitions of his harmony. As my learned 
friend Dr. Gauntlett once observed—the giant 
Handel left no chord undiscovered. The endless 
varieties of effects in harmony, are the result 
of fancy and daring innovations of unorthodox 
progressions. The passions vary in so many slight 
degrees of intensity, that the embodiment of every 
phase of sentiment may be truthfully correct, 
although differing in manner and force of expression. 
The calm dignified eloquence of the simply-adorned 
melodies of Mozart, spring from the fountain of 
eloquence—the heart; whilst those of Wagner, 
intensely expressive, are clothed with all the subtle 
artifice of a consummate colourist in harmony, 
scored with overpoweringly grand effects of chiar’ 
oscuro, indicating strong feelings and irritable 
sensibility. The idiosyncrasy of writers at all 
periods of musical history has exaggerated the 
merits of a particular composer or artist, and 
attempted to disparage the merits of others. I am 
old enough to recollect that when ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” 
had completely taken possession of the town, and 
Mozart was the sole idol of every musician, it was 
treason to assert that Rossini was a man of genius. 
In the Quarterly Musical Review of 1823, it is 
written ‘Rossini has enthusiastic admirers and 
bitter adversaries.” In the same review, two years 
later, it states that ‘‘ Weber has displayed a strong 
and original turn of mind in his “ Freischiitz,”’ but 
there is nothing in his works, taken asa whole, 
that can justify the attempt thus to make him an 
idol.” Happily the operas of both Rossini and 
Weber have survived the vicissitudes of public 
opinion, and are firmly rooted in the affections of all 
lovers of music. In succession, the idiosyncrasy of 
Mozartites, Rossinites, Weberites, Spohrites, and 
Mendelssohnites, has shown itself in violent fits of 
adulation and intolerance. Lately, we have had 
other idolators—Schumannites and Schubertites—all 
culminating with the new sect of Wagnerites. 

Truth is the daughter of time, and not of con- 
venience; and here we find that the periodical 
ravings of idiosyncrasy are afterwards remembered 
only as the hallucinations of musical fanatics. 
Whatever expedients may be resorted to in 
exaggerating or hiding the truth in respect to the 
merits of artists or works in‘art ‘‘all men,” says 
Cicero, ‘by a kind of tacit feeling, without art and 
science, soon distinguish in both cases what is 
right from what is wrong; and hence we ultimately 
find that public opinion, though latently pronounced, 
is generally the true verdict.’’ That music origin- 
ated in the service of religion; and that its most 
sublime productions, uniting genius and profound 
learning in oratorios and sacred dramas, find most 
favour among the religious community of this 
country, no one can deny. Still to popularise the 
vocal art in a more complete and attractive species 
of music, the universally fascinating branch of 
composition is comparatively a sealed book to the 
people—viz., such specimens of the lyrical art as 
has elicited your admiration in this theatre the last 
two seasons—by Weber, Spohr, Meyerbeer, Méhul, 
Rossini, Auber, Cherubini, Flotow, and Wagner. 
The expense of eminent vocalists, a complete chorus 
and band, in addition to the rent charges in England, 
has brought to ruin every attempt to establish an 
English opera from private sources. Hence as the 
French minister remarked, in London the lyrical 
drama is a costly exotic that only exists three 
months in the year, supported by the upper ten 
thousand, who can afford to pay a guinea for a stall. 
Even at a less price of admission, the last winter 
season of Italian operas in London failed to be 
remunerative. This very fact and the objection, 
from religious scruples, of some persons to support 
theatrical representations in this country, has 
induced more than one writer to suggest that I 
should establish in London a series of public 
entertainments such asI have had the honour to 
afford you in this institution. The specimens of 
choice lyrical music performed in this course of 
lectures, I trust, fully justifies the plea of selecting a 
branch of art for analysis—a vast mine of unexplored 
wealth so little known to the lovers of secular vocal 
musi¢ in England, 











CHORAL CONCERT AT THE ALBERT 
HALL. 





The first ‘Grand Choral Concert” at the Albert 
Hall came off on Wednesday, her Majesty paying a 
short visit en route from Pimlico to Windsor, M. 
Gounod kindly improving the opportunity by har- 
monizing ‘‘God save the Queen” more suo for the 
benefit of Bnglish musicians. This melody was the 
only English bit of music heard on the occasion 
of our Queen visiting the “National” Hall. Dr. 
Stainer had the honour of playing M. Gounod’s new 
harmonies on the great organ. The orchestra was 
filled with 1134 singers of the A. H. C. 8., which, it 
is stated, numbers in its ranks many more members. 
We subjoin the program, which indicates the industry 
of M. Gounod in the work of arrangement and har- 
monization: unluckily he did not do Handel’s 
‘‘ Hallelujah.” Possibly he thought he had done 
enough in snuffing out the ‘‘ Dettingen.’ It must 
be a sad contemplation for M. Gounod that some 
two or three hundred years hence a musician of the 
future may do for him what he has done for 
Handel. . 


“Te Deum.” Composed by Ch. Gounod. 

“Adoro Te” (Catholic Hymn). Harmonized by Ch. 
Gounod. 

“ Kyrie” (Mass, “O regina Coli,” Palestrina). Arranged 
by Ch. Gounod. 

“O Jesus, my Lord.” J.S.Bach. Arranged by Ch. Gounod. 

“Old Hundredth” (Psalm). Harmonized by Ch. Gounod, 

“TI loved a Lass” (French Pavane, 16th century’. Har- 
monized and arranged by Ch. Gounod. 

“O! the sweet Contentment.” (Pastorale, 1650.) Har- 
monized by Ch. Gounod, . 

**Love me true, dear lassie.’—Jacques Lefevre. (Pastorale, 
1613.) Harmonized by Ch. Gounod 

“Ave Verum.”—Mozart. Arranged by Ch. Gounod. 

“ Sjcilian Mariner’s Hymn.” Harmonized by Ch. Gounod. 

“O Filii et Filiw.”—Leisring. Arranged by Ch. Gounod, 

“ Hallelujah Chorus.” (From the “ Messiah.”) Handel. 


We cannot criticize the ‘‘ Te Deum” on a single 
hearing; and besides, Dr. Stainer’s best organ 
efforts are poor substitutes for Gounod’s orchestra- 
tion; nor can we appraise the merits of the 
‘* singers,” beyond the fact that the Old Hundredth 
and “ Sicilian Mariners ” have doubtless been worse 
executed on occasions in this country: and that 
Mozart’s “Ave Verum” and Handel’s “ Hallelujah * 
needed no great skill in sight-reading. We pass 
Palestrina and Bach, and merely suggest that the 
old French pastorals would have been better with 
their own words. The hall was crammed by an 
audience, which, the T7'imes states, ‘issued in droves 
through the many doors of egress’ while the 
“ Hallelujah’ was being sung. All honour to the 
getters up of so “ National” a concert; all honour 
to the eminent musician who has inaugurated a new 
entente cordiale in Art; all honour to the enlightened 
droves who rushed away from Handel unimproved! 
A word to our friend Mr. G. W. Martin: let him drop 
his title of Nartonat Choral Society. 








THE ROMAN ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 





The painters’ and sculptors’ annual carnival in 
the Campagna, on the 25th ult., was converted by 
soaking rain into a dismal fiasco, which is only the 
more provoking on account of the cloudless skies of 
the day before. ‘The Porta Maggiore, the general 
rendezvous for the travestied brethren of the brush 
and chisel, was crowded with actors in and 
spectators of the pageant so early as 6 a.m., 
although the weather was threatening and a 
drizzling rain was already beginning. The com- 
mittee of directors, under these meteoric diffi- 
culties, held a council and determined that the 
departure of the procession from the sheltering 
alta menia Rome should be deferred until 9 a.m. 
Meanwhile the principal vehicles of the show were 
hauled under cover in the quondam railway station, 
and all eyes were anxiously turned to scan the 
horizon. At 8 a.m. Prince Humbert drove up in a 
phaeton, and orders were at. once given to put the 
artistical array in motion. The march was opened 
by the directors in white dresses with red scarfs and 
fez caps, some in a carriage and others on horseback. 
The banner-bearer, Signor Spiridion, followed with 
the great flag of Cervara—a stag’s head on a white 
field. He was dressed as a lady, and rode on a side- 
saddle with consummate grace, his habit and chignon 
being both faultless. Forty or fifty cayaliers in 


baschi-bazuk costumes came next, and were 
followed by the artillery, two field-pieces with 
their ammunition cars, each drawn by four don- 
keys. A band of musicians on a van preceded the 
triumphal chariot of the representative, Abderaman 
I., Caliph of Cordova, who, reposing luxuriously on 
cushions, was supplied by ministering slaves with 
sherbet and tobacco. The caliph’s vehicle was 
escorted by four heralds on horseback and followed 
another car containing his harem—four lovely 
odalisques, jealously guarded by as many hideous 
Ethiopian eunuchs. Another motley squadron came 
afterwards, and then four jesters very well costumed 
preceding the presidential chariot, an extremely 
lofty vebicle, on which- the chief dignitary of the 
festival, Signor Alvarez, a young Spanish painter of 
considerable merit, attitudinised in a purple robe, 
holding a sceptre in one hand and a great india- 
rubber head in the other by way of globe. The 
president was attended by two judges in Venetian 
garb, and two allegorical figures representing Law 
and Justice ; and his escort consisted of gendarmes 
in most ultra-caricatured uniforms. More cavaliers 
and more music followed, and several fantastic 
vehicles and a long train of ordinary equipages 
brought up the rear. 

But ifthe departure of the masqueraders and 
their day in the country were failures, their return 
to Rome wasagrand triumph, forthe weather 
cleared up towards sunset and the evening was 
cloudless. The procession was reorganised at 
7.30 p.m. on the Piazza di Santa Croce, where 
torches and Bengal lights were distributed for its 
solemn progress through the city. All traffic on 
the Corso was suspended between eight and nine, 
on account of the enormous crowd collected to 
witness the return of the revellers, who dragged 
their slow length along under various and fantastic 
effects of light, to the extreme limits of the Piazza 
del Popolo, and disappeared in a blaze of Bengal 
lights. 








SHAKESPEARE AS THE GHOST IN 
‘“ HAMLET.” 





[From ‘‘A Morning Performance,” in the 
Dark Blue.) 

While in London Herbert had the good fortune 
to become acquainted with the gentle Southampton, 
and to be well liked of that cultured and courteous 
nobleman. Southampton shunned the court, but 
was constant to the playhouse. He was the friend 
and patron of Shakespeare, who has repaid the 
obligation by making him immortal in virtue of the 
poet’s dedications to him. The poet had just written 
a [new] play called “Hamlet, or The Tragicall 
Historie of the Prince of Denmark,” and had shown 
the manuscript to the noble, who was enthusiastic 
in his delight. He proposed to take Herbert to the 
first representation, and after a dinner in the 
middle of the day at an ordinary, the friends took 
barge to. Blackfriars, and reached the theatre by 
three o’clock. Herbert was excited by anticipation, 
and Southampton criticised the cast, while the 
prophesied a great success for the play, which he 
held to be the poet’s noblest work. And so Mastef 
Herbert Grey found himself for the first time in a 
playhouse—in the Blackfriars Theatre in Playhouse 
Yard,—and was to see the first version of Shake- 
speare’s ‘* Hamlet’’ played for the first time by Her 
Majesty’s servants. Shakespeare, though already 
recognized by the judicious as a great and ever 
rising dramatic genius, had not then attained to 
the full altitude of such fame as, even in his 
lifetime, he acquired ; but still great expectations 


were excited by his new play, and the house was - 


full of eager spectators. Herbert obtained, through 
Southampton’s influence, a stool on the rush- 
covered stage itself, and sat there with Southampton 
and with Rutland, surrounded by other nobles and 
persons of rank and mark who loved plays and 
players. The gallants wore plumed hats, and gay 
cloaks, hanging from the left shoulder, over quaint 
and dainty doublets. Those who had come by 


water wore high shoes with rosettes ; those whose 
horses were being held outside the theatre wore 
long boots and jingled massive spurs. Each gay 





hanger suspended a rapier, bell-hilted and guarded 
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with carving, tracery, and bar; a picturesque 
costume, though one had never had its Van Dyck. 
The pit was filled with the “ groundlings,” and the 
house was eager to enjoy, and to criticise, through 
enjoyment. No journals then, or newspapers; no 
professional critics who wrote notices of plays for 
payment. Criticism was then the task of noblemen, 
scholars, poets, who met in the playhouse and 
discussed in the tavern. The judgment of the 
competent, disseminated orally, spread through the 
town and made the success of the player and the 
playwright. At length the house was hushed and 
the play began. After three soundings of the 
trumpet, the prologue was spoken and the curtain 
drew aside. The opening lines of ‘“‘ Hamlet” were 
then spoken for the first time. 

It had been expected that the chief part would 
have been acted by Burbage, but Southampton told 
Herbert that Shakespeare had selected Taylor, 
because that graceful and silver-voiced player more 
nearly embodied Ophelia’s description of the princely 

paragon. Burbage was an actor greater than Taylor 
’ in passion and in power, but was inferior to Taylor 
in graee, in tenderness, and in high-bred charm. 
Instructed and inspired by Shakespeare himself, 
Taylor played to admiration, and looked the part to 
perfection. He caught from the very fountain-head 
that key-note of the character which he afterwards 
taught to Betterton, and which descended through 
tradition to the last great English actor—Macready. 

The Ghost—a part which Garrick selected for his 
second character in London—was played by Shake- 
speare himself. The scene between Hamlet and the 
Ghost, acted by Taylor and by Shakespeare, produced 
an extraordinary effect upon the spectators; and, 
near as he was to the players, Master Herbert could 
not restrain a sort of trembling awe at the aspect of 
the kingly apparition. There was then s0 little 
help*rendered to a play by scenery, or by the tricks 
and machinery of stage illusion, that players relied 
wholly upon their art for their effects, and imagin- 
ative acting worked upon the imagination of spec- 
tators, and enabled them to co-operate in sympathy. 
The house was deeply quiet, the very “ groundlings,” 
sometimes so noisy, were still and attentive, as the 
Ghost, in a sad and solemn monotone, revealed to 
the Prince the villany of the King. The play within 
the play produced the greatest excitement amongst 
an audience full of fine and undebauched dramatic 
instinct, and Master Herbert noticed with some 
amusement how all the players crowded to the wings 
to listen as Taylor delivered to the delight of 
Master Shakespeare, Hamlet’s advice to the players. 

The young actor who played the Queen required, 
as Herbert thought, the poet’s admonition ; nor could 
Ophelia always keep his voice gentle and soft 
and low enough; but he afterwards heard Mas- 
ter Shakespeare explaining to Rutland how 
difficult it was to procure actors who could 
look feminine, or enter into and _ express 
the ways, the passions, the characters of women. 
Master Shakespeare added that he thought some 

the women parts would be enacted by women 
themselves, though all those to whom he expressed 
this view seemed to think that the idea was but a 
‘devout imagination” of the poet. The grave- 
digger was played in a manner which recalled the 
memory of Tarleton, though it was thought in the 
house that Master Shakespeare had had Tarleton in 
his mind when he admonished clowns, through 
Hamlet, to speak no more than is set down for 
them. The Osric was, as Master Herbert thought, 
somewhat exaggerately fantastic, since an actor 
needs moderation when playing 40 trippingly 
grotesque a character; but the Horatio wae very 
nobly rendered, and Laertes, as played by Robert 
Wilson, was a gallant and fiery youth. Master Her- 
bert heard Lord Southampton whisper that surely 
Taylor and Wilson did somewhat overdo the fencing 
scene, which, to the delight of the gallants in the 
house, they, as Hamlet and as Laertes, developed with 
all the minutia of fine swordsmanship. Hamlet dead, 
the spectators issued from the Blackfriars, and Master 
Herbert observed how they spread into little knots, 
and how eagerly they criticised the play and the 
players. An objective age is the only age in which 
the drama can have its highest influence. In the 
day of great Elizabeth a great play was a great 
interest to spectators who read comparatively little, 


and who saw history, tragedy, comedy, in the living 
life of action. 











Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. HK. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. | Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


Sg EA A TRAGEDY. OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM- 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., STRONG. 
Professor of: a | and English Literature in the Queen’s ” Atheneum. 
University in Irelan pee 
Standard. “Great command of language, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 


“‘ [He] has both power and passion, as well as originality.... 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste and feeling.” 


E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions and 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Spectator. 


[He] has a style of kisown. It displays. indeed, the ferven 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school aft 


poets, but it has a sufficiently marked individuality.” 











E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Hottoway’s Orrrment anp Pitis.—Few persons are so 
favoured by circumstances, or so fortified by nature, as to 
enable them to pass unscathed the sore trials of an ever- 
cl season. With catarrh, coughs, and influenza every- 
where abounding, it should be universally known that Hol- 
loway’s Ointment diligently rubbed upon the chest checks the 
worst assaults of these maladies, and securely wards off more 
grave and dangerous diseases of the throat and lungs. The 
truth of this assertion must remain unquestioned in the face 
of thousands of unimpeachable living attestors, who have 
personally derived the utmost possible benefits from this simple 
treatment when their present sufferings were appalling and 
their fature prospec eartening. Both remedies act 
admirably together. 








British Cottzeczs or Heattu, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark {‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. | 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


: £ d 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .........ceeseseeeceeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............0+.... 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .............000+. 1818 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 








The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hamruron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


**I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CRAMEERS PIANOFORTEH CADE - ‘ 


(THE LARGES£ IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


eer 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
| In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTH, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE ” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 it. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which haye been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2103, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 


£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 

*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 
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CRAMER &CO’s 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY GRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. : 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. | 








MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S eee HARMONIUM. 


No. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S — HARMONIUM. 
ry) 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Gunma Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And “ 1 


OAK, £15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute Forté. 
And Wina Regulator. 
o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. ~ Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. on. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 


Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards. )' 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. ~ Forté. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO's 


NEW VOC 


AL LIST 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


8. d. 
Tiwi Ciholes, Sn Bh Bak amd G +. oo c cetdecleccavecesccaanenennnt 4 0 
Thoughts! (Soprano) skies oveb cashenedionsealnees 4 0 
Spirit Love ....... Paeaees TUTTI eet es 4 0 
DPwilight. «i icecacsses iewsckbicnsdaeue dcnvieeeapeeneeee 4 0 
ENGR BAIOG ¢ 0.0'0-0.0:0.0:4000.060064.00000000000se= ph aaa 4 0 
Friends ...... eeres . Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flatandG.... 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ...scccseccescvcesvecers 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ....++..+- cose & 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ”’...seeseess ccevcveccecsccecs 4 0 
MISS PHILP. 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ........cecccscseccees 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......sseecsessecees 4 0 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........00006 - 40 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
HENRY SMART. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone).......sesssssesesee B O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .....ccccsccccccccccccers 3 0 
The Landof the SettingSun. Duet. (Mezzo-SopranoandTenor) 3 0 
Autumn Winds. Duettino. (Soprano and Contralto) ...... 8 0 
Angel of Sleep. Song. (Medium Compass).......seeeeeees 3 0 
Southern Cross. Trio. (Two Sopranos and Contralto)..... ee 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). 
Song of the Water Nymphs .....cccsccecceess evcceces 3 
BONIS hs honsinnn0dicanndestecicns eckVewesansatunek 3 
T’'m faithful to thee....scescessecece drdueenbedenseeewewes 8 0 
Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. (Soprano) ........ 3 0 
Good Night.........6.. GD 20 ccseatecenss 929006 Secceses 38 0 
Water Lilies .......... GID cecaccececcocecesen iti—=iv+=—e==» = 2 
CPU CR GONE 06 ccce cncccccccsdtdescvercces jw. 2 
England’s dead ........ SN dinate caniacaiie kiaeniaekars rvs & 
The Stream set free... ditto ..cccccccccceccccces cocccece ° 0 
The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
are among the most successful compositions by this cele- 
brated composer. 
I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor)........ seeeeceees 4 0 
wee Oe, OB Oe O MO oc inn cu ceesesversecs caxeeeen 4 0 
The Swallow, in A flat and B flat...... ctanesbssntuwrnesuas 4 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star ......ccecscsessees peccece oceccccce 38 0 
Be ere a ee occececvccccccens 3 
re eee er Te 8 0 
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The above songs, by the composer of “ I heard a Spirit Sing,” 
are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 








OFFENBACH, 
8. d. 
The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards”...ceceseevesessse 3 0 
Godinette’s Lesson .....eeseeeesittOrsssccccvcerersesese 3 O 
In the South, “ C’est /lapegne* ditto. French and English 
MONEE cic s00s cicccecedssecessbees cheenaseese cocssee 8 O 
GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
I said to my Love. (Illustrated) ..sssscesecseceeseeceseees 4 0 
O give me back the golden dayS ....sessssceceeesceseeeese & O 
JOHN BLOCELEY, Jun. 
TENNG  ccgcscccescccewstwassdessd codes ieecseseataedensst St © 
BE NE | io da v0 00cecctecdgonecbactitsiwebesssiovicere. © OD 
Far out at Sea ........ peanenenhatevenss smasmemanens & © 
O river, run far, “‘ Forsaken” .....sseeeseeees eccesedecess 6 @ 
NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS. 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Reynorr 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen).............-ST1GELLI 3 0 
Ourfow, The ...cccccsces seceiecvssenscesssioee Wea © © 
Deeenes Of TOMAS . .ciiiceccascves on eecccees E. L. Hoz 8 0 
Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linnet 3 0 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Homn 3 0 
Kiss meunderthe Mistletoe. (AChristmasSong). J. L. Harton 8 0 
Knight and the Maiden, The ........ paedesinw on F. Rivenatn 3 0 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ....Forstzn 38. 0 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. Waittzy 3 0 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Anntz Epmonps 8 0 
Joy Will come To-MorrowW....+eeeeeeeeceeceeeees J.P. Monk 8 O 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) ...seccssecessees sedsesassestnesds Laem € © 
Peace, itis I! Sacred Song..ccccccccceeevees J. P. Knicut 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....Jamzs F. Sumpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpzaczr 4 0 
NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 
La Farfalla, ‘Le Papillon.” Canzone...eccreeeA. Mazon 4 0 
Sung by Mdlle. Marie Marimon. 
La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mie Annette” ......A. Lepzau 4 0 
Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 
NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
Chio non t’ami. (Tenor) Perr eee A. Romtnr 3 0 
WINS dike Adindestndactansecanenne seccceseeeE. Bonownr 8 0 
Nonna ...eeeeeee Soeecrccccssecessess sccvesecccccosDaee © © 
Voi siete la piu bella....ncsseeeesees sbseeneheend ease Ditto 3 0 
Sit’amaya. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........ G. Sanppimt 4 0 
NEW CAROLS. 
Cramer’s Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) ...... nett 0 6 
Ditto. Illustrated and gilt edges .........++++- coecee “. ae 


Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 
any Collection hitherto published. 
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